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Have the whelming billows rolled, 
That steered with us from that early mark— 
Oh, friends, we are growing old. 


Old in the dimness and the dust 

Of our daily toils and cares, 

Old in the wrecks of love and trust 

Which our burdened memory bears. 

Each form may wear to the passing gaze 

The bloom of life’s freshness yet, 

And beains may brighten our latter days, 
Which the morning never met. 

But oh the changes we have seen, 

In the far and winding way: 

The graves in our path that have grown green, 
And the locks that have grown gray ! 

The winters still on our own may spare 

The sable or the gold; 

But we saw their snows upon brighter hair— 
And, friends, we are growing old. 


We have gained the world’s cold wisdom now, 
We have learned to pause and fear ; 

But where are the living founts whose flow 
Was a joy of heart to hear? 

We have won the wealth of many a clime, 
And the lore of many a page ; 

But where is the hope that saw in time 

But its boundless heritage ! 

Will it come again when the violet wakes, 
And the woods their youth renew ? 


officer in the guards. He is one of the young men whose names are famous 
at the English club-house. He astonishes even those who play for the highest 
stakes by his careless prodigality, the lavish manner in which he risks his 
old.’ 

a it is true; and our acquaintance is almost an intimacy—a friendship.’ 
‘Yet 1 dare vouch for it that it is an intimacy and a friendship which is not 
deeper than the courtesies of society, for it wants the basis of all friend- 
ships ~esteem. You do not esteem the Count, sir; and in that you do but 
follow public opinion. He mistakes vanity for pride, impudence for cour- 
age, vain and set speeches for erudition; and whatis worse, there is nothing 
there,’ said he, touching his heart— absolutely nothing, neither soul nor 
feeling. Such is the Count. Men like this may be known, but they are 
never esteemed, never beloved ’ 

‘You draw no flattering portrait. Well, go on.’ 

“Ay, goon! [tell you, Sir, with shame on my brow, and despair in my 

heart, that | am that man’s slave; he is my master.’ As he spoke, the in- 
dignant glance was diinmed by tears. 
Mr. Bailly was deeply touched; he felt how terrible such a fate must be 
to such a man as the young Russian. ‘Compose yourself,’ said he, warm- 
ly pressing hishaud. ‘At preseut, I can only pity you; but show.me how 
to serve you, and] will do it.’ 


thence the title-deeds of the property, and threw them upon the gold which 
covered the table. Chance favoured Mr. Bailly—ina quarter of an hour he 
had won the promised land. Seizing the deeds which had rendered him 
possessor of it, and the fifty thousand roubles he had previously lost— 
‘Count,’ said he, rising, ‘quitte ou double pour la reste.’ The Count named 
the has colour. ‘Take it,’ said the Englishman, ‘my night is well 
valid.’ 
' They parted, the best of friends; the Russian delighted at what he consid- 
ered disinterested conduct in the Englishman iu thus giving him a so s 
revenge ; and Mr. Bailly full of gladuess at the idea of the happiness he could 
now give to his new friend. , 

He wrote the same day to Feodor, sending him his fifty thousand roubles, 
and telling him that the deeds of the estate on the Wolga were at his dis- 
posal. A few hours after he saw him arrive at his hotel leading a young 
and handsome woman, fresh and fair, as are all the northern maidens; he 
= her to him. It was Eudoxie, his betrothed ; the woman who had 

oved well enough to be aserf for his sake, had he wished it. They fell at 
the feet of the fortunate gamester ‘You are our master and our father,’ 
said they ; ‘ bless us, and finish your sublime work.’ 

Mr. Bailly raised them asa futher would his children. He was himself 
surprised at the tears which glistened in his eyes. ‘ Let him owe his happi- 





The Kussian continued his narrative. ‘The father of the present Count 
lived on one of his estates near Urel. My father, who was near him from 
childhood, gained his confidence, served him faithfally, and the Count left 
him, when he died, a handsome legacy; but forgot, at the same time, to 
give him his freedom : in a 
furs and skins to southern Russia, and thus realized a rapid fortune. From 
that time he lived cn a par with his wealth During my infancy, my father 
received into his house one of the victims of the French Revolution, whom 
exile bad driven to our land. This gentleman was a man of great learning, 
and he educated me; iu fact, he was quite my second father, and to him I 


My father embarked his money in a speculation of 





ness to you alone,’ said he to Eudoxie, giving 1er the title-deeds of the estate. 
‘The law, iniquitous even in its provisions, probibits the affranchised 
slave trom possessing a domain; but you are free, you are of noble birth, 
Madame, and the same law allows the serf on your estate. elevated to the 
rank of your husband, to possess the property your hand has given him.— 
You are now the owner of this estate; in virtue of this title, conduct Feodor 
to the altar ; in future h.» will only wear your chains.’ And with a modest 
joy Eudoxie hid her blushes and tears on her lover’s bosom. 

‘Sir,’ said the young merchant, ‘ we should not be able to rest, charged 


with so heavy an obligation, with so deep a gratitude. Happy they who, 
Hewitt, Es We have stood in the light of sunny brakes, am indebted for what little knowledge I possess. Knowing our position as in a like misfortune, can find such a heart as yours to betriend } Protaad 
m Boston. Where the bloom was deep and blue: | serfs, he many times proposed to me to escape from it, by following him to | But be not generous by halves—take this,’ added he, presenting a pocket- 
arch Ist. Andour souls might joy in the spring time then, other lands; but if I could have forsaken my country, my poor father would | book, ‘ take it, we can only be really happy on these conditions.’ 
disy ioc But the joy was faint and cold, , have suffered for my flight, aud his least punishment would have been to The hoo se em refused the gift. . 
YO. 16th. For it ne’er could give us the youth again be turned out of his elegant and luxurious home, and forced to return to ‘ In imploring you,’ urged Feodor, ‘ to keep this mark of our gratitude ; 
Ae: Pe Ofhearts that are growing old. those labours which can be required from aslave. And another reason, | We o not consider that we can ever i gd you for the important service 
—No Freight, a oo even stronger than filial duty, bound me to this ignominious vassalage—I rendered us ; our obligations to you wil go down with us to the tomb.— 
1. New York. THE SERF—AN EPISODE IN RUSSIAN LIFE. loved, I was beloved; and although I repulsed the idea of associating with | But I beseech you, accept this souvenir, Sir,’ falling on his knees, ‘or take 
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BY LAVINIA DICK. 

It was in Moscow, that queen of cities, who all but rivals her sister, St. 
Petersburgh, in the splendour and magnificence of her nobles and her 
buildings; yet not quite rivals ler, for St. Petersburgh is the abiding-place 
of an Emperor, so that she beareth away the palm. She has one jewel the 


my fate that of a young and high-born woman, who must relinquish her free- 
dom to become my wife, I still hoped and flattered myself that time would 
abolish those odious laws, and that it would not be long ere the Emperor 
Alexander, the moral regenerator of his people, would himself break our 
iron yoke, and treat us like the peasants who inhabit the shores of the Baltic 
and like the serfs on some of his imperial domains.* I hoped that, at lastfree, 


back your benefit.’ 
Mr. Bailly resisted no longer, and a few days after he quitted Mos- 
cow. 


The pocket-book contained a million of roubles, and these words—‘ To 
the free man, who has made nie free.’ 


. ——— 

inently “atistac- more in her coronal of triau mphs—she outvies Moscow ; and yet both are | I should lead Eudoxie to the altar, not with the woollen bandage ot slavery, “» 

ose of Bir. Joba noble and magnificent cities, unmatched and unmatchable. but beneath the pure white coronal of the affranchised bride. T have vain- PHANTOMS AND REALITIES OF A STARLIGHT 
n of the friends It was in Moscow, when’ ova bright morning, an elegant equipage, drawn | ly hoped until now. My father died; I continued his traffic, and extended NIGHT. 
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by four blood horses, stopped before the door of an hotel near the Pont des 
Marachaux, inhabited by an Englishman, named Bailly, famous for his gen- 
tlemanly vice of gambling and. his generous disposition. The bearded 
coachinan on the box was clothed in a caftan, broidered with gold, and fast- 
ened round his waist by a rich cazan belt. A young postillion, of some 
twelve or thirteen years, was on one of the leaders, dressed as an English 
jockey; he uttered from time to time those shrill prolonged cries with 
which the Russians speak to their horses The outriders were in dress 
liveries, with three-cornered hats bound round with silver lace; in fact, it 
was an irreproachable Russian turn-out, and betokened the presence of 
wealth and station in its owner. A man of about thirty, in the Russian dress, 
which gentlemen of tlhe remote provinces still wear, descended from the 
carriage, and eutered the hotel. His countenance was open and pleasing ; 
his blond hair mingled in wavy length with his fair beard; his whole ap- 
pearance was that of a man belonging to the higher classes of society, He 
was announced to Mr. Bailly, and presented himself with those easy man- 
ners of good breeding which serve as an excellent passport to the man who 
has no other recommendation to push him on in the world. 
‘LT trustyou will excuse my visit,’fsaid he, in very good French. ‘TI have 
often met you in public; and I have taken advantage of the circumstance 
to introduce myself to you. I trust that my errand will plead my ex- 
cuse, 
Mr. Bailly hastened to offer him a seat, and to request he would not hesi- 
tate to say in what way he might be useful to him. 
‘My business is of the greatest importance to myself, Sir; but before I 
enter into it, I must exact a solemn promise on your part to keep my 
secret, whether you refuse or grant me the service [ am come to request. 
An indiscretion on this point will render what I wish impossible; but you 


it even te the East. In a few years I doubled, by my fortunate speculations, 
the immense property he left me.’ 

‘But why not otler to redeem your freedom of the Count?’ 

‘He would refuse. It is a principle among the great Muscoyite nobles 
never to accept the ransom of aslave. It was but the other day that a serf 
of Count Sscheremetoff offered two millions of roubles for his ransom, and 
his offer was refused ; yet this man only pays a yearly tribute of a few rou- 
bles to the Count. These iron-hearted men are proud of counting the 
milliouaire amongst their vassals, and feeling that the power is theirs to blast 
his happiness and break his heart with a word; it flatters their vanity to see 
him have a splendid equipage, the fruit of his industry or his talent, to bend 
beforethem in the dust. And new the term of this misery, the hand of the 
woman I idolize—my liberty, that coveted blessing, all seem to lie in your 
power. Give them me, sir, and you will be more than man or friend to me 
—you will be asaviour sent from God.’ 

‘What must do? I am disposed to try it—speak ; explain yourself fur- 
ther.’ 

‘You play high, Sir, and what with you is only an amusement, is a mad- 
ness with Count K He will sacrifice anything to this passion, and 
in the end it will be his ruin. Get him to play with you for a small estate 
he owns on the banks of the Wolga—it is a village consisting of fifty roofs, 
its commerce is the manufacturing of nails. He will not sell this estate at 
any price, t am sure of that, else I should have bought itlongago. Butin 
the feverish excitement of play he may risk it—he may lose it. Those words 
say all that I have to ask you. I was born in this village, my fathei was 
born there, and the rest of my family live there; let the estate once be 
mine, and we are free. You are now master of my secret end my fate— 
say if you will assist me? your word is suflicient, and from that moment 


A TRAGIC TALE FOUNDED ON FACT.—BY F. 0. WARD. 


_ Some writers acquire by practice a trick of rapid composition, like 
juggling. They pour in cups of coffee, and pull out ribands of sentences; 
just as a mountebank eats a handful of wool, and straightway draws from 
his mouth some forty yards of sarcenet. The hues in both cases are gay 
enough, but the fabric is apt to be flimsy; the iridescent sentences even 
sorrier in this respect than the shot silk. 

*Caa you come to Antigone to-night?’ said I, thrusting my head into the 
sub-editor’s room ata Weekly Newspaper Office. 

‘How much does it want to the time ?’ 

‘An hour and a quarter.’ 

‘Well, I have eighteen new books to look into and notice. 
in time I'll go with you.’ 

‘ Sharp work,’ said I. 

‘Not particularly. They are short paragraphs ; only a column and a half 
altogether.’ 

‘ But the reading ?’ 

‘Yon don’t seriously think we read books?’ 

‘ How the duce, then, do you form your — of them ”’ 

‘We cut ’em open—and smell the paper knife.’ 

These be they whe sit for hours with idle pen, day-dreaming, and fastidi- 
ously choosing of phantoms; long travelling in doubt and mistrust; long 
cautiously ripening their acquaintance with accepted Shadows; till at 
length, in happy hour, the pent-up fountains of the heart are stirred and 
loosened, the pulse begins to beat, the noiseless wheels go round, the nerves 
run music, all that was cold becomes impassioned, all that was vague, in- 
tense and detinite, and the flying pen can scarcely now keep pace with the 
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through the empty silent streets, listening to the sound of my footsteps 
‘crunching the crisp snow. f 

I could not le admiring, as I along, to see how the lightly drifted 
snow had transformed and embellished everything it touched. A balcony of 
fretted iron stood out in the pale light, transmuted to solid silver. Along 
the fluted shafts of the Corinthian columns it ran in glittering lines; and ha 
sparingly touched the high lights of their elegant capitals, as with get 
hand. Two vases that stood over a nobleman’s gateway, showed like enor- 
mous tankards filled high with some white-foaming wassail; and the narrow 
iron arc that spanned the space between, might have shamed, with its 
gorgeous encrustation, Apollo's silver bow. Even the dead wall that stretch- 
ed from gate to gate, generally so black and grim, stood like some Alhambric 
monument, covered with an intricate tracery of fantastic arabesaues.. 

My heart softened; and my eyes, as I raised them, were filled with the 
sweet and silent splendour of the Stars. 

‘These at least,’ said I with emotion, ‘shine on us all alike.’ 

As I spoke I heard a dry hollow cough behind me; and turning, saw a 
girl, standing beneath a portico which I had just passed, and leaning, as if in 

in, against the column By the stron _ of a gas-lamp shining above 
as, I saw that she was handsome; and elegantly, but most unseasonably 
dressed. Her robe, if I recollect rightly, was of a silver-coloured satin; in 
her hat she wore a plume of feathers; and on her feet, that suowy night, 
thin satin slippers! She was certainly not more than one or two and twenty ; 
but her painted cheeks looked hollow—her attitude bespoke utter exhaustion 
—and as | approached, I observed with horror, that the pavement of the 
portico, at her feet, was spotted with blood. : 

I went quickly to her, and hastily inquired what was the matter with 
her. 

‘Nothing,’ she said faintly, ‘I am only weak with a long walk, and, per- 
haps, too little food.’ 

‘ And why too little food ?’ 1 asked, in some surprise. 

‘For want of money to buy it,’ she replied, quietly. 

‘Good God!’ I exclaimed—‘this costly dress—these plumes—and yet 
without food ? Have you such luxuries, and do you want the common 
necessaries of life?’ 

‘ Luxuries!’ said she bitterly ‘Is this luxurious?’ She held out her slipper 
ed foot—literally drenched with the snow. 

‘ — why of satin,’ said I with astonishment, ‘if you do want for 
ood? 

‘Because,’ she answered, with simplicity, ‘dress is to me the necessary 
of life ; and it is food that I regard as a luxury.’ 

‘How so!’ Linquired, ‘in what sense ?’ 

‘In the sense,’ she retorted, ‘that this finery is the last barrier between 
me and utter degradation. In the sense that, without it, I might lay my head 
on this door-step and die.’ 

‘ But,’ I rejoined, still perplexed, ‘ you mzst have money, to be able to buy 
such things.’ 

‘The day I bought these plumes,’ she replied, ‘I expected there 
would be change enough left for my dinner ;—there was none, and I went 
without.’ 

‘And to-day?’ I cried. 

‘To-day I had threepence left after buying these gloves. I had to pay a 
penny for seed for my bird; and a penny for a stamp for a letter to a poor 
girl who is dying—to tell her I should soon....no matter; with the other 
penny I intended to buy aroll—but.....’ 

‘But what?’ I asked. 

y- ‘I saw a poor [rishwoman with a child: the child had blue eyes. 
before l-was hungry. The child’s eyes were blue. ) 
crying. The woman wascrying. It was close by a baker’s. It was before 
I was hungry, mind. How could [ help it? I “ 

A fit of coughing interrupted her. 
filled with tears. 

‘But, Good Heavens!’ I cried, ‘at least, why are you‘out in such a dress, 
on such a night as this ?’ 

Do you think I have two dresses ”” she replied. ‘ But if Thad fifty I would 
wear the thinnest; especially shoes.’ 

* And why?’ 

A sort of triumph sat upon her face, and in her glittering eye, as she replied, 
pointing downward— Becanse it brings on that.’ ’ 

‘But, good God !’ I cried, ‘this is suicide—sheer suicide.’ 

‘No!’ she exclaimed quickly, ‘no, no, it is not suicide. 1 have consider- 
ed that. No, no! Poisoning is suicide—starving is suicide—drowning is 
suicide—but everyone has a right to walk in the snow. No one can be sent 
to hell for that.’ 

‘Horrible !’ 1 murmured involuniarily. 

* Horrible!’ she repeated with a sort ofscorn. ‘What do you know of the 
horrible 1—Wet feet horrible?) A cough horrible? A speck of blood hor- 
rible? Oh, then, what do you call it, sitting alone in the mornings ;—in the 
long, slow morniugs;—trying not to remember, and remembering ;—trying 
not to look forward, and looking forward ;—trying to look only at the blank 
wall, and seeing picture after picture go past;—Oh!’ she exclaimed, clasp- 
ing her hands, ‘ the black Future, and the beautiful, beautiful Past—these— 
these are the horrible !’.... 

Again that dreadful cough ! 

I was grieved in my soul for her. Yet—such are the trivialities with which 
emotion can mix itself—I had time to notice, as we conversed, a large and 
finely cut Cameo on her‘breast. It bore in high relief, the figure of a beau- 
tiful woman, with a serpent coiled around her body, preying upon her heart. 
I was about to ask its history at one moment; but on second thoughts 
refrained, thinking it might possibly be connected with some painful re- 
collections. 

‘ How much further is it to Park Lane?’ she abruptly inquired, in a faint 
voice, 

At that instant the carriage of a lady of my acquaintance drove by. I 
caught her disdainful glance as she passed. Alas! in this ambiguous world 
of our’s who can with certainty discriminate between the semblances of good 


It was 
The poor child was 


I glanced at the pavement: my eyes 








and evil ?—who, watching the phantasmagoria of life, see all the hidden 
strings that make the puppets move ! 

Some such thouglits glanced through my mind as I answered the poor girl’s 
uestion. 

™ About a mile,’ said I. 

‘A mile !’....‘ Still so much?’ she murmured..... 
swims !—I shall never be able to deliver it to-night.....’ 

‘To deliver what 7’ I inquired. 

* The letter—the....’ 

She tottered as she spoke ; her lips became white ; something fell from her 
head to the ground;—she had fainted! I hastily called a caband got herinto it; 

then returned and picked up a letter and a card case. The letter was super- 
scribed ‘To the Hon. Frederick Herbert, No — Park Lane.’ I determin- 
ed to deliver it for her, before returning from my ramble, and to send her 
home to the address written on the cards in her card case. 
was passing at the time undertook for a small gratuity, to convey her sately 
home ; and so, with a heavy heart, 1 went on my way. 

When [ arrived at the top of St. James's Street, [turned towards Park 
Lane : and, looking westward, saw the lamps hanging in the dip of Piccadil- 
ly like immense festoons of diamonds; with here and there an emerald or 
glowing ruby (some doctor’s lamp) mixed in the flashing chain. A cold 
breeze swept across the Park, which dimly stretched to where the sweep of 
Constitution Hill lay, marked in dots of fire. In this part of Piccadilly 
stands, day and night, a range of mean hackney-cabs, skirting the expanse of 
the Royal Park, like a squalid fringe on a princely robe. 1 noted, as I pas- 
sed along, the diverse aspects of the vehicles and their proprietors, most of 
whom were dozing on their boxes. 

Suddenly, I heard a piercing cry on the other side of the way, and run- 
ning hastily across the road, perceived the dark figure of a man stretchedon 

the white snow. I raised him up, and set him with his back against 
a post. He was a young man of slender form, with pale and thin, but other- 
wise handsome features; disfigured, however, by the epileptic foam gathered 


at the corners of his mouth. By his dress and general appearance | perceiv- 
ed that he was a gentleman. f 


In a few minutes he opened his eyes and raised himself erect, leaning on 
myarm. At first he loo 


he looked round in evident perplexity ; but presently af- 
terwards, recovering himself, he spoke. 

‘ The wayside wanderer, and the good Samaritan, 
ly. ‘lam avictim to the “ Sacred disease,” 
it, and you have saved me, this time, from dying in the public street.’ 

‘You will permit me to see you home?’ Ire lied bowing 

ill v resp: r ’ 8: 

7 I will venture so far to tr spass on yeur kindness’ he replied; ‘ the more 

readily, that I live close by. Shall we call a cab?’ 
* : s 


. * 


‘How my head 


A woman who 


’ he said, smiling faint- 
as the old Romans used to call 


Our charioteer ‘shook his beamy reins,’ and moved on 

‘I shall not be sorry,’ said I, ‘for afeverish restlessness and certain im- 
portunate phantoms, which drove me forth into the streets this starlight 
night, as it has thrown me in a way of averting a serious danger’ : 
‘ — you,’ he replied. ‘My “— wanderings have been occasioned 
*y the same causes as your own......the same,’ he ; . “< . 3 
¢ but how much more Seuihhe-cank more venligy wdded, as if to himself, 
; ‘I shall be happy to compare dreams with you,’ rejoined I, laugh- 
ng. ‘ : 

*‘ Alas!’ he replied, ‘my dreams are too like realities.’ 

‘Mine also,’ I answered, falling immediately into his serious tone ‘had 
I fancy, all of them, some obscure relation to meurnful realities of life” ’ 





— ——— 


‘Had they relation,’ he returned, with a deep and concentrated bitterness 
of tone that surprised me, ‘to a youth cankered by disappointment—a man- 
hood stained by crime—powers wasted—illusions vantshed—health gone— 
happiness lost ?’ P 

At this moment the gleam of a gas-lamp, as we passed, r evealed his face 
for an instant, quivering and contorted with such a ghastly expression as [ 
shall never forget, though the next moment it was shrouded in darkness. As 
I was choosing words for a reply, the cab stopped 

We alighted and discharged the man. He opened the door of the house, 
which was a large one, and invited me to enter. re, a 

I was willing enough to pursue the adveuture; but, considering the late- 
ness of the hour, I hesitated. : ee 

‘Donot deny me the pleasure of showing you some slight hospitality in 
return for your kindness,’ said he. : 

‘As you insist on it, I accept your offer with pleasure,’ I replied. ‘You 
have said enough to interest me deeply j f 

‘I have uid too much,’ he interposed, ‘not to be desirous of saying 
more.’ 

‘All this in the first half-hour’s acquaintance,’ said I to myself, per- 
plexed. 





He conducted me, through a spacious hall, and up a double-carpeted 
staircase, to a suite of stately drawing-rooms, which, by the dim light of a 
lamp burning on a distant table, I perceived to be gorgeously furnished. 
Passing through these, he led me by a side-door into a smaller aparunent, 
which I perceived at a glance to be the sanctam of a man of refinement. 
The agreeable light of an alabaster lamp showed the library covering one side 
of the room,—the paper-and-book-strewn writing-table,—the easel, and the 
open piano. The furniture was classic; and the cedar-panelled walls were 
embellished with Etruscan figures, exquisitelydrawn. The feet sank in the 
triple carpet; soft folds of guideinged Cashmere curtained the windows; 
and mirrors, reaching from cornice to architrave, reflected the choice works 
of art sparingly distributed through the room. It was not one of those 
curiosity-shop apartments into which the vulgar-rich crowd works of art, as 
the mere meansof a moreconcentrated display—a costlier sort of upholstery. 
No jostled statues stood in out-of-the-way corners to represent ingots; no 
pictures hung out of sight to furnish forth the walls—mere excuses for gild- 
ing—mere substitutes for framed and glazed bank-notes. It was a_ growth, 
developed by a mind ; an organism, subserving an intelligence, and impres- 
sed with its unity ;—not a mere heterogeneous accretion of random purchas- 
ed incongruities. The sculpture especially pleased me. Pradier’s beauti- 
ful statue of a girl whispering her first secret into the ear of Venus stood 
out between the windows. Further off shone the voluptuous beauty of the 
Roman Isis—her bosom’s pouting marble softly nestled on theunder-curving 
petals. But most prominently of all, opposite the writing table, knelt Ca- 
nova’s Magdalen, pouring out her eternal anguish before the sacred ensign 
of our faith;—that wondrous symbol which sums up ina single expression 
the uttermost extremes of human destiny; all the martyrdoms of the present 
—all the mejesties of the future; all the crucifixions of this world—all the 
starry coronations of the next. 

I had time for these observations during our brief repast ; after which we 
drew our chairs to the fire, and the following conversation ensued. 

‘I shall perhaps diminish my debt ef gratitude to you,’ he began, ‘ if I 
enable you to judge what sort of a life it is that you have saved.’ 

‘It isalife amply furnisaed with the means, at least, of refined and intel- 
lectual enjoyment,’ I replied, glancing around. 

‘No doubt,’ he replied, in a tone of subtle irony. 
party of friends here agreeably enough ?’ 

‘Indeed you might.’ 

‘A woman who loved me might make herself happy in this house ?’ 

‘ Happy as a queen,’ I replied. 

‘One may sit here pleasantly with one’s confidant ofa night to interchange 
secrets ?’ 

‘ Most pleasantly,’ said I, putting up my other foot on the fender. 

‘ Well—I have not a friend in the world; love and woman are lost to me 
for ever.’ 

Greatly moved by his evident distress, I begged him to proceed, assuring 
him of my earnest attention and sympathy. 

‘ My sister Rose,’ he began; ‘ my only sister,’....-. 

He suddenly stopped short, and fixed bis eyes for a full minute on the red 
embers; then turning to me, he said— 

‘I fear that what I have to tell will hardly be intelligible, unless I may 
trouble you with some preliminary details of my parentage and life. May 
I trespass so far on your indulgence ?’ 

‘ By all means,’ said 1; ‘ especially if you can furnish me with a meer- 
schaum or hookah to double my enjoyment the while; accor ling to Fourier’s 
doctrine of “plaisir composé.” ’ 

He smiled, and took from the cornera long Arabian pipe, which he hand- 
ed to me, witha choice casket of the eastern weed. 

Soon the smouldering bowl rested afar off on the carpet, gleaming and 
dark by turns; and my half shut eyes wandering aang the amber- 
tipped cherry-tube, floated dreamily amidst the grey wreaths and fan- 
— spires of upward-curling incense ; as in low hurried tones he thus 

egani— 


‘I might entertain a 


‘ My father was a general in the Indian army, and during twenty years’ 
service acquired large lauded eos | in India, which at his death he left 
to me ; reserving one estate worth about £20,000 to my only sister; and 
subjecting the whole property to a handsome provision tor my mother da- 
ring her life. I was twenty two when he died : and my sister, to whom I 
was tenderly attached, was about five years younger than myself. 
lived together in this honse—the family mansion. 

‘Fond of activity and excitement in every form, I ran throngh the usual 
round of dissipation, from the boyish sports and frolics of college life to the 
deeper gambling and more dangerous liaisons of the metropolis. My 
health, never robust, would have suffered more than it did by such irregu- 
larities, had not my intellectual counterpoised in some degree my physical 
attractions ; and music and painting, with much desultory reading (chiefly 
of metaphysics and poetry), withdrawn fully half my hours from more de- 
structive pursuits. 


We all 


‘I had many friends; each of my faculties and tendencies seemed to as- 
similate a special set of associates; and I used often to balance between vis- 
iting a poet, or ascholar, or a painter, or a man of the world ; as one might 
hesitate, before a library, whether one would while away the evening with 
Tennyson or Burton, with Sir Joshua or Balzac. There were, however, 
two old college companions to whom I was especially attached, Clevedon 
and D’Arcy; both handsome, intellectual and cultivated; both of good fam- 
ily; Clevedon (Lord Clevedon should have said), heir to an enormous for- 
tune, and an earldom; D’Arcy,a younger son, with his way to push at the 
bar. 

‘Clevedon, thoughtful and somewhat reserved, was the companion of my 
intellectual pursuits, and we realized for each other the saying, “Qui habet 
comitem habet magistrum ;” D’Arcy, of robuster health and overflowing 
with animal spirits, was the life and soul of every frolic and adventure that 
came inour way. They were constantly at our house, especially D’Arcy, 
who used to bring his sister Miranda to visit my sister Rose. Brothers are 
said to be bad judges of their sisters’ qualities, whether of person or charac- 
ter ; but I never found any difficulty in judging of Rose. She was a high- 
mettled, impetuous girl, of splendid—really splendid—beanty, and veins 
Howing with the full tide oflife and love. 1 saw that she chated under the 
strict restraint in which she was kept by my mother, whose disposition and 
principles were puritanically severe, and who seemed to think it her bound- 
en duty to prevent Rose as muchas possible from associating with young 
men, from assisting at balls—theatres—gaieties,—in a word from enjoying 
any of the pleasures natural to her age. She ripened and ripened—grew to 
eighteen—nineteen—twenty—became a woman emphatically,—a woman 
in all the strength and weakness implied in the term, a woman longing to 
enjoy the privileges and fulfil the duties of womanhood,—to become a wife 
—a mother,—to have a husband to love—children to nurture—a household 
tocontrol. Still my mother kept her as strictly secluded as ever ; practis- 
ing accomplishments which she was not permitted to display; surrounded 
by all the comforts and material luxuries of lite, but pining for that luxury of 
the heart without which all others are insignificant or distasteful. It seem- 
ed as if my mother’s grand object in life were to prevent Rose from marry- 
ing. She wouldeven sometimes make Rose’s health the pretext for keep- 
ing her from the society we had at our own house. D’Arcy, however, had 





frequent opportunities of seeing her; and Rose, with all the ardour of her 
disposition, fell impetuously in love with him. She contrived to conceal 
this from my mother—fearing, with a woman's quick instinct, that D’ Arcy’s 
visits would be prohibited if her attachment were known; but I saw it 
clearly enough, and as soon as I had convinced myself of the fact, I took an 
opportunity of sounding D’ Arcy as to his feelings toward her,and to my great 
joy (for I loved and esteemed him), he went beyond my hopes, declared 
himself ardently devoted to my sister, and solicited my intercession in his 
behalf with Rose and my mother. 

I went straight home to Rose and told her; left her sobbing with joy; 
and then went to my mother and told her too. is 

‘ My mother instantly forbade D’Arcy the house. She declared that Rose 
ought not to think of marrying for the next five years ; and that at any rate, 
she should never marry a beggar like D'Arcy. In vain I reminded her that 
Rose would come into her estate in twelve months; declared myself ready 








in the meantime to advance her any requisite sum; and urged that the poor 
girl’s heart was irrevocably gone, and that it was now too late to think of 
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dissuading her from lier choice. My mother answered briefly that her 
mind was made up, and that if I persisted in opposing her she would leave 
the house, and takeRose with her to reside in the country, that she might 
be out of the reach of my influence, and the temptations of London so. 
ciety. 

‘Well, [ comforted Rose, and advised her to wait potently till things 
came round a little, reminding her that at any rate she would be her own 
mistress in twelve months. I then rode over to D’Arcy—told him frank] 
the state of the case—Rose’s present dependence, and my mother’s prohibi- 
tion of his visits. He manifested extreme chagrin, but promised, at my 
earnest entreaty. to await fora while the issue of events. 

‘My conduet in this affair was not wholly disinterested ; for while 
Rose had fallen in love with D’Arcy, I had by slow degrees become at- 
tached to his sister Miranda. ...‘ Oh! how I loved her then!’ he cried, lift- 
ing his clenched hands into the air, ‘and how 1 hate—hate—nare her 
now!’.... 

He paused for a moment, but quickly recovering his composure, pro- 
a 

‘ Miranda had a graceful, though perhaps too slender person, and exqnis- 
itely modelled features. She was pale, and her eyes wanted the fire that 
burned, and flashed, and sparkled in Rose’s, like festal lights in palace-win- 
dows: butthis want of animation in Miranda I attributed to the extreme 
purity of her nature ; and used often to look forward to the happiness of see- 
ing those eyes full of ardours first kindled by me, and burning with a fire 
all my own. 1 regarded her as a faultless statue, waiting for the life-givin 
touch of my love; and felt, in many a happy dream, ‘the marble, soften 
into life, grow warm.’ She repaid my assiduities with smiles which I valued 
the more because they were rare; and D’Arcy’s family of course made 
no objection to a suitor who had fifteen thousand a year to offer along 
with his hand. She wasof the same age as myself, twenty-five,and | was 
eager for our wedding; but she, always coy, insisted on deferring it 
for six months. 

‘Clevedon, who was five years my senior, had at this time just succeed- 
ed, by his father’s death, to his title and estates ; and had returned from an 
absence on the Continent to take possession of the family mansion in Gros- 
venor Square. D’Arcy and I went together to see him, and offer our con- 
gratulations. He received us with open arms, and begged us to come often, 
“being pestered to death,” he said, by old quiduunes, and fossil “triends of 
the eal. to whom,” said he, “I am obliged to do the hospitable for the 
credit of the house.” 

‘We told Clevedon how matters stood, and of D’Arcy’s exclusion by my 
mother. Clevedon instantly proposed his house as a common ground where 
D'Arcy might ineet my sister, and I his, without inconvenience of any sort. 
His mother, the Dowager Countess, should invite Rose and Miranda, he 
said, to pass the day with her frequently ; and we could call in the afternoon, 
and stay as long as we liked. I shook my head; feeling sure that my mo- 
ther would prove an obstacle to this plan, so far as Rose was concerned. 
However, next day, when the first invitation came, my mother took me 
aside, and showing me the note, to my great joy and surprise advised me to 
cultivate the Clevedons assiduously, as well on Rose’s account as on my 
own. “ For,” said the old lady, “ Rose is getting on now, and the earldom 
of Clevedon, with £50,000 a year, is a very pretty thing, and Clevedon may 
perhaps put that contemptible puppy D’Arcy out of ber head.” 

Well, things went on admirably for several weeks. Miranda and Rose 
used to take their work in the morning, and pass the whole day with old 
Lady Clevedon, who grew so fond of them that she used to complain if they 
were absent a single day. D’Arcy and L used to come in the afternoon, and. 
stay with them fur hours,—often alone, when the old lady was out paying 
Visits. 

‘One day the family lawyer called on me with very serious intelligence. 

An old Chancery suit, relating to the title to my late father’s Indian estates, 
which we had resisted successiully in the inferior courts, liad unexpectedly 
taken an ugly turn in the Lords, and seemed likely to be decided against 
us at the next hearing, fixed for that day three months. I immediately set 
about examining our aflairs, and found that an adverse decision would leave 
us about £7,000 ;—less than half our yearly income, and scarcely equal to 
our amual expenditure. I was at first stunned by the near prospect of im- 
pending ruin; but soon recovering, I set off at once to tell D’Arcy and Mi- 
randa; for concealment was notin my nature. 

They were both earnest in the expression of their concern and sympathy, 
and assured me that come what might, theirfeelings would remain unchang- 
ed. Miranda showed more warmth than I had ever seen her display before. 
I was now more than ever conviuced that her love, too deep to appear on 
the surface, needed only circumstances to draw it out. This wasa great 
consolation In afew days L began to recover my spirits. D’Arcy was ex- 
pecting an a worth £1500 a-year, so that to Rose, at least, a com- 
petence would be secured. For myself, 1 determined to embrace a protes- 
sicn, and had no fear of realising a handsome income long before the £7000 
were exhausted 

] was most uneasy about my mother, whose pride I foresaw would ill en- 
dure our fall, aggravated (as such falls always are) by the hypocritical com- 
miseration of indiiferent or jealous acquaintances. 

Well, D'Arcy redoubled, if possible, his attention to Rose ; and Rose told 
me, langhing and erying by turns, that she didn’t care a pin for the money, 
and was happier in these proofs of D'Arcy’s constancy “than millions and 
millions could make me,” she cried, throwing herself into my arms. Miran- 
da, never animated, received and returned my attention as usual, though her 
occasional absence of mind seemed to indicate that she grieved secretly at 
the unfortunate change in my prospects. It was not unnatural, and I did 
all I could to console her. 

So passed about six weeks, during which I, busied with my lawyers, and 
Rose attending on my mother who was ill, were less frequent than before in 
our visits at the Clevedons, though D’Arcy went oftener than ever, al- 
ways hoping to find Rose; and Miranda, I believe, usually accompanying 
him. 

One day Lescaped earlier than I had hoped from a legal conference, 
and hastened to the Clevedons, who had invited us todine en famille that 
day. D’Arcy and Rose had stolen away, as usual, to the library ; and I went 
upstairs expecting to find Miranda with the dowager in her boudoir ; when, 

vassing through the drawing-room, I was surprised to see her talking earnest- 
* to Clevedon in the conservatory. I stood rooted to the ground, gazing at 
them through the glass-door. Breathless with astonishment and rage, L 
saw Clevedon gather a white rose, and fasten it with his own hands in her 
hair. Isaw her bend her head towards him, permitting his familiarity--L 
saw ‘ 

He stopped short—and then proceeded by an almost convulsive effort. 

‘Nomatter—I saw enough to convince me that Clevedon had taken a 
treacherous advantage of my confidence and my reverses; and that Miran- 
da—whether she had before loved me or not—had now transferred her af- 
fection to Clevedon. Putting his arm round her waist, he led her, unresist- 
ing, out of my sight; and I was left standing there with all hell raging in my 
bosom. My first impulse was to rush on him and smite him dead where he 
stood—my next to cast myself headlong from the window. Rose came in 
at the moment, and, astonished at my agitation, ran to me and inquired the 
cause. I told her everything. At first she seemed unable to comprehend 
me—so foreign was the very thought of inconstancy to her nature—then she 
wept and trembled—and at last, drying up her tears, entreated me to think 
no more of such a heartless wretch. The dinner-bell rang as she spoke; 
and 1 determined at all events to stay part of the evening, in order to watch 
Miranda’s conduct and ascertain the extent of her treachery. 

[ had but just made up mymind,and Rose had hardly recovered her com- 
posure, when they all came in. Rose took D'Arcy’s arm, and Miranda 
mine, as usual. Clevedon was in high spirits, and particularly civil to me. 
1 could have split the Iscariot’s skull with the poker. Miranda sat by me 
as usual—her features as statuesque—her remarks as brief—her smile as 
rare, as ever. There was, however, something in her manner which con- 
vinced me she was on the watch to pick a quarrel ; and I could now reeall 
in her behaviour during the last four weeks similar indications which at the 
time had escaped my notice. I was not slow to give her the opportunity 
she wished. : ; 
‘ Take this white rose out of your hair, Miranda,’ said I. 
‘Do you dislike it, then?’ 

‘ It disfigures you completely.’ 

‘You have become diflicult to please of late. 
of this new aversion?’ ; 

‘The arrangement of the flower is detestable,’ I replied, ‘and its colour 
unsuitable to you.” 

She turned and looked at me. There was a sneer on my face that she 
could hardly mistake. 1 knew it; and took no pains to suppress it. 

‘1 am at a loss to understand you,’ said she. 

‘I will endeavour to be more explicit,’ I retorted, almost gnashing my 
teeth at her coolness. ‘That flower may seem an ornament to your head, 
in the eyes of the attendant who fastened it there; in mine, it is the sign 
and testimony of your false and mercenary heart.’ x 

She was evidontly prepared for some such burst; for she replied with 
perfect calmness and deliberation, ‘I understand you now, sir, and I take 
you at your word.’ Then raising her voice, she said across the table, ‘Lord 
Clevedon, I challenge you to a game at chess after dinner.’ 

‘ Lord Clevedon,’ said I, taking him aside, the instant the ladies had with 
drawn, ‘ when you determined on playing the part of a traitor, you calcu- 





May I inquire the reason 





lated, of course, on the usual consequences. Will our meeting at six o'clock 
to-morrow morning suit your Lordship’s convenience ?’ 
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‘Perfectly,’ he replied. 

The storm of passion I bad undergone during the day was too much for 
my brain. That night | was seized with the epileptic malady to which | 
have been subject at times ever since. A delirious fever followed this at- 
tack; and three weeks afterwards, on recovering my senses, I found that 
Lord Clevedon and Miranda were married, and gone to Florence. 

One burning thirst took possession of my soul; one colour floated day 
and night before my eyes: Revenge—Blood. Rose—the Chancery suit 
—every thing was forgotten. I lett London precipitately for Florence. 

My ferocity was like that of a tiger. 1 occupied every interval of delay 
on the route by practising with my pistol; and every time [ hit the mark I 
ground my teeth with savage exultation. In that week I committed a 
thousand bloody murders 

Every night was a wasting fever—every day a triumph of devils in my 
heart. When reached Florence | heaped together in one madman’s letter 
every term of contempt and scorn that language can furnish, and sent it to 
him at his hotel. : 

A brief reply from his physician informed me that he was dangerously ill 
—unable to rise from his bed—not expected to recover. This letter filled 
me with joy—yes, a fiendish joy at the idea of his agovy ; next came rage 
and fear that death would rob me of my revenge ; Jast y, doubt whether, 
after all, it might not be a cowardly ruse of his own—or a trick of Miran- 
da’s, to save him. Scarcely knowing my own intentions, I drove straight to 
his hotel, aud describing myself as his intimate friend, went unannounced 
to his apartment. 

The door of the antechamber stood ajar. Pushing it open, I entered, and 
saw Miranda maguiticently dressed—her hands blazing with jewels—her 
pale cheeks painted—mixing some powder in a glass. The bedroom-door 
was open, and [ stepped across the room unheard, unseen, to the foot of the 
traitor’s bed. I peeped at him through the chink of the curtains. His 
face was thin—his cheeks flushed—his eye brilliant and restless. I had 
just raised my hand to tear aside the curtains, aud hound him trom his ken- 
nel, when he spoke. 

‘Miranda!’ he cried, impatiently, ‘my medicine: what makes you so 
long ?” 

I exulted to hear his loud, firm voice. 
killing. 

She entered with the glass in her hand, stirring it as she came. The cur. 
tained bed was between us. She gave him the potion; and when he had 
drunk it, she stooped down and kissed him. 

‘ Another new medicine ?’ he said, returning her the glass. 
throat; I hate all their devil’s drugs.’ 

‘Lam going out for an hour,’ she replied: ‘and in the mean time leave 
you to sleep—soundly, I hope.’ . 

He made no reply, but waved his hand fretfully, and she left the room. 

* Aceursel harridan !’ he muttered: * how her damned paint blisters my 
lips. I believe her Judas kisses are poisoning me.’ 

The rings of the curtain rang, as 1 suddenly pulled them aside, and stood 
erect before him. 

He sprang up in the bed—white horror bleared his eyes—and blanched 
his cheek—and shook his clattering jaws. 

‘You !—alive!—my God !—they told me-you were dead!’ 

‘Cowardice is credulous,’ said I, sneeringly 

The blood rushed back into his face. He made no reply, but sprang out 
of bed, and began to dress. 

* Have you pistols ?’ said he: ‘what are we to do for seconds 1’ 

‘I will return with both in twenty minutes,’ I replied. 

I drove back to my hotel, and to two young officers with whom I had 
made a slight acquaintance at the table d’hote, I stated as much as was ne- 
cessary of the case, concealing particularly Clevedon’s illness. ‘ British offi- 
cers,’ said I, in conclusion, ‘ will probably not refuse two countrymen, in 
such an emergency, the aid without which they cannot settle their ditfer- 
ences. 

The young men consulted for a few momeuts, and then acceded to my 
request; we interchanged cards, proceeded to Clevedon’s hotel, and 
found him at his desk, writing. I observed that the glass from which he 
had taken his medicine stood before him The choice of seconds was, at 
their own request, determined by lot: and Clevedon handed to his a 
letter. 

‘It is for my antagonist,’ he said, ‘if I fall.’ 

_ In halfan hour we were on the ground: in five minutes more all prelim- 
inaries were settled, and we tookour stand. [had practised for three hours that 
very morning at a target—Clevedon, | knew, was an indifferent shot; he 
seemed even to stand with effort. When [looked at him, I seemed to see 
the target painted vividly on his body, and I felt that I could hit any ring I 
chose, It was crime for crime—murder for treachery—yes! I was a mur- 
derer, and I knew it—a murderer, about to shoot the dying, dead. My 
blood exulted, bat my nerves shuddered, at the thought. “I determined to 
give him the chance of the first fire; and instead of covering my breast, I 
suffered my pistol to hang beside my knee. The handkecchief fell—his 
ball strack the lock of my pistol, and fell flattened at my feet. I laughed, 
and slowly raised my arm. My nerves were preternaturally strung. | felt 
that I could hit his forehead—either eye—any button on his coat—at my 
will. I chose his heart; pulled the trigger; and turning on my heel, cast 
the pistol on the turf. 

U knew, though 1 would not look to see it, that he had leaped a galvani- 
zed corpse into the air. L knew, though my back was turned, that he lay 
siretched stone dead upon the grass. 1 knew that the ball had perforated 
his heart— I could have pointed, blindfold, with my two foreiingers to the 
spots where it had entered and left his body. It was an assassination—I 
could not, and cannot, disguise it from myself—it was an assassination. 

‘Quitting the field instantly, I returned to my hotel, and found there a 
letter from my lawyer, acquainting me that the Chancery suit had unex- 
pectedly issued in our favour, except with respect to one estate—the very 
one bequeathed to Rose. I tossed the letter on the ground, scarcely even 
having read it through. 

‘With a trembling hand L took out Clevedon's letter—but a vague horror 
prevented me from breaking the seal. I dreaded to find in it some justifi- 
cation—some palliation of his conduct—and I wanted his full treachery now 
to balance my murder. Three days had elapsed, and I was far on my way 
to England before 1 read. Here it is.’ 

He took a scrawled sheet from a cedar box, and read as follows :— 

“Love is a passion—frieudship is only aseutiment. The greater flame 
eclipsed the weaker, in my breast—as it Mel in all men’s—as it would have 
done in yours; and to this extent I confess that I wronged you. The in- 
tense flame which an artful sorceress had contrived to kindle within me 
made me indifferent to your happiness, and to the claims of our old friend- 
thip. But I was guilty of no plotting, no concealment—or rat’ ier your in- 
cessant ve oy and Miranda’s crafty management—that ke 
so inany weeks in ignorance of my rivalry. 

‘“Time, who is said to avenge all wrongs, seems to have reserved for my 
doath-bed a double retribution. While I write these words, I feel some 
Veadly drug (whether given me by accident or intention 1 know not) spread- 
8 . my veins; and the pistol will be in time to complete what the poison 

as begun. 


There was plenty of life for my 
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*“ One word of her concerning whom we fight. She is no woman: but 
a deceit—a painted sham—an odious epicene—joyless—passionless—sex less. 
She has only two desires—dress, and conquest; only one idea—cunning. 
Her nerves are as deaf-and-dumb to the sensations of love, as her heart is 
dead to its sentiment. 

‘“ Three days after our wedding I would have given ten years of my life 
for a separation. Pecuniary reasons made this impossible ; my property, 
though nominally large, being in tact deeply mortgaged, and barely adequate 
to the expenses of even one establishment. Iu this respect, I must own, 1 
deceived her, leaving her to imagine, with the rest of the world, that my 
wealth was real. In fact, we were all three outwitted: you by usx—we by 
each other. This triple deception has brought forth abundantly after its 
kind—disappointment, misery, and crime. “1 have found out too late that 
“cnnning is circuitous folly.’ 

‘To you I can only say that my % 

‘Here the letter breaks off abruptly,’ said he, ‘interrupted, doubtless, by 
my return with the seconds. Oh! how often I burn to know the conclusion 
of that broken sentence—begun in Time—finished in Eternity. Was it for- 
giveness or defiance that his last thoughts breathed? Did the memory of 
old college days come back to him in the hour of death ? My God! my God! 
Was it after all a friend that I shot down, like a dog, at unfair odds? “1 hope 
not—I do hope not—I think he levelled at me. _ 


His agitation was painful to witness. 
ment to fall on my g 
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DisHONOURED Scutcheon! Rose—my darling Rose—my cherished only sis* 
ter; whom I came back planning to make happy—to replace her lost for 
tune—to see her a happy wife. : ‘ mother . : ‘ 
(his sobs almost suffocated him) ; i ‘ Rose had eloped with 
D'Arcy, as his paramour; aud my mother had died of grief and mortifica- 
tion. 

‘I hunted the villain out,’ he continued, through his clenched teeth— I 
honted him out that very night; aud next day, in the grey of the morning, 
with this hand, I shot him dead.’ 


His eye glared ; and his crooked forefinger, as he spoke, was evidently on 
some air-drawn trigger. 

‘And your sister?’ I exclaimed, deeply moved. 

‘ Lost—lost—lost !’ he groaned. 

‘Dead ?’ 

‘ Worse, worse—a thousand times worse,’ he sobbed, gnashing his teeth, 

‘Horrible,’ I murmured. ‘But you have sought her out—you have 

’ 

‘IT sought her all over the Continent, whither I supposed she had fled. I 
spent eighteen months in the pursuit, but in vain. I came back, and have 
hunted daily and nightly throughout London—wandering at all hours 
through the streets—haunting all the resorts of the abandoned—and I think, 
at last, | have seen her’ 

‘Where /’ cried I. 

‘It was at the masked ball seven weeks ago, for an instant only ’ 

‘For an instant!’ cried I: ‘ you surely detained her.’ 

‘She vanished in the crowd as I approached. She was in domino and 
mask ; and though I sought all night through the saloons, I never saw her 
again.’ 

~ «But she is doubtless living in London, and you may find her yet.’ 

‘Itis in that hope that I foam the streets twenty hours out of the twenty- 
four; it ison that errand that you found me abroad to-night; it is that last 
tie of duty and fraternal love which binds me still to life.’ 

‘But how,’ said I abruptly, ‘did you recognise her in domino and 
mask ?” 

‘ The folds of her domino had parted a little, and through the opening I 
saw, on her breast, a Cameo, a gift of mine 

‘A Cameo!’ I exclaimed, starting with a sudden idea. 
Cameo?’ 

‘The fellow-one to this.’ 

He took from his desk, and put into my hand, as he spoke, a Cameo re- 
presenting the figure of aman, with a serpent coiled round his body, and 
preying upon his head. 

Trembling with agitation, I drew the letter from my pocket, and hastily 
reading the superscription, I cried ‘Is your name Herbert—the Hon. Frede- 
rick Herbert ?’ 

RS 

‘Then I have seen your sister, to-night, in St, James’s Street—and_ this 
letter is from her to you.’ i : 

He sprang to his feet, and seized it, trembling from head to foot. The 
envelope feil in tatters at his feet, and the open sheet shook in his quivering 
hand. 

‘[ cannot read it,’ he cried; ‘I cannot see—my head swims—my 
brain is on fire—read it to me—quick—quick—for God's sake read it.’ 

1 took the letter, and read as tollows :— 

‘ Frederick—I feel that I have not many days longer to endure the loath- 
someness of life. I thank God I shall escape from my misery without sui- 
cide. Oh, Frederick, Frederick, you should not have killed my poor Ernest. 
To avenge your own honour, you made your sister an outcast, her lover a 
corpse, her brother his murderer ; and therefore, Frederick, | enemy.— 
But for your ernelty I should have been fallen, indeed, but still pure, oh! 
how pare, in comparison with the degradation to which I have sunk. But 
for that, Frederick, I might have died in your arms. _ As itis, I dare not even 
forgive you—for would not forgiveness to you, be desertion and treachery 
to him? My only chance now is in the purity of my soul, which has never 
ceased to be his—his only—his entirely—his, in its devotion to his memory 
—his, in its detestation of his murderer. This is my only chance of meet- 
ing him again when my soul, which has always been his, is set free from 
this polluted body, which I loathe aud long to escape from It is for 
this chance that I have resisted suicide, when terribly, terribly tempted.— 
It is for this chance that i have repeated, every night, the prayers which my 
mother taught me—repeated them, when all prayer seemed a mockery. It 
is for this chance that 1 have omitted your name, and tried not to remember 
you, in those prayers; and steadily strived to hate you. It is for this 
chance that L have drunk my dreadful cup to the dregs, rather than come to 
you for aid. It is a poor chance, perhaps ;—such as it is, it is my all, and 
Frederick, I cannot risk it. Perhaps, even in wishing to forgive you—in 
the ctruggle of my soul agaiust hating you—in writing this letter to you— 
in shedding these tears for you—I have been for a moment untaithful. But 
no! dear Ernest, I fvel—I feel [have not. Oh, Frederick, Frederick—why 
did you kill him ?’.... 

At this instant aloud cry—the Epileptic cry—that terrible, strange shriek 
which once heard, can never be forgotten, broke from his lips; he stretch- 
ed his arms wildly into the air, and tell heavily forward. 

His head in his fall, was dashed with fatal violence against the pedestal 
of the Weeping Magdalen; but his hands, as he lay, rested on the Cross in 
her lap. 

* 


. 





‘What sort of a 
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* * * * * 


I walked home, pondering, witha full heart, the events of the night.— 
AsI passed, again, the palatial residences of Piccadilly, I cculd not help reflect- 
ing how many tragedies might even then be enacting behind the dusky 
curtain of those princely walls ;—how many high-born Roses pining away, 
h ungry-hearted, the best years of their youth, in deference to some paren- 
tal prejudice or some imaginary necessity of their rank, and oftea perhaps, 
in secret, ‘terribly, terribly templed;"*—how many Clevedons linked for 
life to detested Mirandas, deceiving and deceived ;—how many frank-hearted 
Herberts goaded by treachery and disappointment to crime and early 
certh! 

And when, once more, I raised my eyes to the clear and solemn splen- 
dour of the stars, so calm and immutable amidst the shock of human pas- 
sions, I was ready toask whether the onpex that prevails in those beautiful 
regions, may never be hoped for on earth? and whether the terrible 
Sphinx that propounds to Social Man the enigma of his Destiny, must 
still, unanswered, be suffered to devour its daily holocaust of human 
hearts. 

—— 

HOW A LADY MAY GET TO INDIA GRATIS. 
RAILROAD ROMANCE.—BY TILBURY TRAMP, QUEEN'S MESSENGER. 
FAST ASLEEP, AND WIDE AWAKE 

I got into the Dover ‘down-train’ at the Station, and after seeking for a 
place in two or three of the leading carriages, at last succeeded in obtaining 
one, where there were only two other passengers; these were a lady an 
a gentleman—the former, a young, pleasing-looking girl, dressed in quiet 
mourning; the latter, was a tall, gaunt, bilious-looking man, with grisly gray 
hur, and an extravagantly aquiline nose. I guessed, from the positions they 
occupied in the carriage, that they were not acquaintances, and my conjec- 
tare proved subsequently true. The young lady was pale, like one in deli- 
cate ealth, and seemed very weary and tired, for she was fast asleep as I 
entered the carriage, and did not awake, notwithstanding all the riot and dis- 
turbance ircident to the Station. 1 took my place directly in front of my 
fellow travellers, and whether from mere accident, or from the passing in- 
terest a preity face inspires, cast my eyes towards the lady, the gaunt man 
opposite fixed on me a look of inexpressible shrewdness, and with a very 
solemn shake of his head, whined in alow under tone— 

‘No! no! nota bit of it, she ain’t asleep—they never do sleep— 
never !’ 

Oh! thought I to myself, there’s another class of people not remarkable 
for over-drowsiness; for, to say truth, the expression of the speaker's face, 
and the oddity of his words, made me suspect that he was not a miracle of 
sanity. The reflection had scarcely passed through my mind, when he arose 
softly from his seat, and assumed a place beside me. 

‘ You thought she was fast,’ said he, as he laid his hand familiarly on 
my arm; ‘Il know you did—I saw it the moment you came into the car- 
riage.’ 

‘Why, I did think — —’ 

‘Ah! that’s deceived many a one; Lord bless vou, sit, they are not un- 
derstood, no one knows them ;’ and at these words lie heaved a profound 
sigh, ard dropped his head upon his bosom, as though the sentiment had 
everwhelansl tien with affliction. 

‘ Riddles, sir,’ said he to me, with a glare of his eyes that really looked 
formidable. ‘Sphinxes, that’s what they are—are you married !’ whisper- 
ed he. 7 

‘No, sir,’ said TI, politely, for as I began to entertain more serious 
doubts of my companion’s intellect, I resolved to treat him with every 
civility. 

‘J don’t believe it matters a fig,’ 


g,’ said he, ‘ the Pope of Rome knows as much 


about them as Blue Beard.’ 
‘Indeed,’ said I, ‘are these your sentiments ?’ 
‘ They are,’ replied he, in a still lower whisper, ‘and if we were to talk 
modern Greek this moment, I would not say but she’——and here he made 








werd of it; it is not supernatural sir, because the law is universal, but it is 
a most—what shall I say, sir? a most extraordinary provision of nature— 
wonderful! most wonderful !’ 

Mo heaven’s name, why did they let him out?’ exclaimed I unto my- 
self. 

‘ Now, she is pretending to awake,’ said he, as he nudged me with his 
elbow ; ‘ watch her, see how well she will do it;’ then turning to the lady, 
he added in a louder voice— 

‘ You have had a refreshing sleep, I trust, ma’am 1” 

‘A very heavy one,’ answered she, ‘ for ] was greatly fatigued.’ 

‘ Did I not tell you so!’ whispered he again in my ear; ‘oh!’ and here 
he gave a deep groan, ‘ when they’re in delicate health, and they’re greatly 
fatigued, there’s no being up to them !’ 

* * * * * * * 

‘Well, sir, that artful young woman’s deception of you has preyed upon 
me ever since; I was going on to Walmer to-night, but I could n’t leave this 
without seeing you once more, and giving you a caution.’ 

‘Dear me. 1 thought nothing about it. You took the matter too much 
to heart.’ 

‘Too much to heart,’ he said, with a bitter sneer ; ‘ that’s the cant that de- 
ceives half the world—if imen, sir, instead of undervaluing these small, and 
apparently trivial circumstances, would but recall their experiences, chron- 
icle their facts, as Bacon recommended so wisely, we should possess some 
cafe data to go upon, in our estimate of that deceitful sex.’ 

‘I fear,’ said I. half timidly, ‘ you have been ill treated by the ladies ?” 

A deep groan was the only response. 

‘Come, come, bear up,’ said I, ‘ you are young, and a fine-looking man 
still ;’ (he was sixty, if he was an hour, and had a face like the figare-head of 
a war-steamer). 

‘I will tell you astory, Mr. Tramp,’ said he solemnly, ‘a story to which, 
ager no historian, from Polybius to Hoffman, has ever recorded a paral- 
el. Iam not aware, sir, that any man has sounded the oceanic depths of 
that perfidious gulf—a woman’s heart—but I, sir, I, have at least added 
some facts to the narrow stock of our knowledge regarding it: listen to 
this :—’ 

I replenished my tumbler of brandy and water, looked at my watch, and, 
finding I had still two hours to spare, lenta not unwilling ear to my com- 
panion’s story. tek 

‘For the purpoes of my tale,’ said Mr. Yellowley, ‘it is unnecessary that T 
should mention any incident of my life more remote than a couple of years 
back. About that time it was, that, using all the influence of very power- 
ful friends, I succeeded in obtaining the consul-generalship at Stralsund.— 
My arrangements for departure were made with considerable despatch ; but 
on the very week of my leaving England, an old friend of mine was ap- 
pointed to a situation of considerable trust in the East, whither he was or- 
dered to repair, I may say, at a moment’s notice. Never was there such a 
‘contre-temps.’ He longed for the north of Europe—I, with equal ardour, 
wished for a tropical climate ; and here were we both going in the very di- 
rection antagonist to our wishes! My friend’s appomtment was a much 
more lucrative one than mine; but so anxious was he for a residence more 
congenial to his taste, that he would have exchanged without a moment’s 
hesitation. 

‘By a mere accident, I mentioned this cireumstance to a friend who had 
procured my promotion Well, with the greatest alacrity he volunteered his 
services to effect the exchange, and with such energy did he fulfil his pledge, 
that on the following evening I received an express, informing me of my 
altered destination, but directing me to proceed to Southampton on the next 
day, and sail by the Oriental steamer. This was speedy work, sir; but as 
my preparations for a journey had long been made, I had very little to do, 
but exchange seme bear-skins with my friend for cotton shirts and jackets, 
and we both were accommodated. Never were two men in higher spirits 
—he, with his young wife, delighted at escaping what he called banishment 
—I, equally happy in my anticipation of the glorious East. ; 

‘Among the many papers forwarded to me trom the Foreign Office was a 
special order for free transit the whole way to Calcutta. This document set 
forth the urgent necessity there existed to pay me every possible attention 
“enroute ;’ in fact it was a sort of Downing street firman,ordering all whom 
it might concern to take care of Simon Yellowley, nor permit him to suffer 
any let, impediment, or inconvenience, on the road. But a strange thing, 
Mr Tramp—a very strange thing—was in this — In the exchange of 
my friend’s appointment for my own, the clerk had merely inserted my 





name in lieu of his in all the papers; and then, sir, what should I discover 
but that this free transit extended to ‘Mr. Yellowley and lady,’ while, doubt- 
less, my poor friend was obliged to travel ‘en garcon.’ This extraordinary 
blunder 1 only discovered when leaving London in the train. 

‘ We were a party of three, sir’ Here he groaned deeply.‘ Three—just 
as it might be this very day, I occupied the place that you did this morning, 
while opposite to me were alady and a gentleman. The gentleman was an 
old, round-faced, little man—chatty and merry after his fashion. The lady 
—the lady, sir—if I had never seen her but that day, I should now call her 
an angel. Yes, Mr. Tramp, I flatter myself that few men understand fe- 
male beauty better. I admire the cold regularity and impassive loveliness 
of the North, I glory in the voluptuous magnificence of Italian beauty ; I 
can relish the sparkling coquetry of France, the plaintive quietness and slee- 
py tenderness of Germany; nor do I undervalue the brown pellucid skin 
and flashing eye of the Malabar;—but she, sir, she was ene higher 
than all these ; and it so chanced that I had ample time to observe her, for 
when I entered the carriage she was eleep—-aheen said he, with a bitter 
mockery Macready might have envied. ‘Why doT say asleep? No, sir! 
—she was in that tactitious trance, that wiliest device of Satan’s own crea- 
tion, a womai’s sleep—the thing invented, sir, merely to throw the shadow 
o¢ dark lashes on a marble cheek, and leave beauty to sink into man’s heart 
without molestation ;—sleep, sir—the whole mischief the world does in its 
waking moments, is nothing to the doings of such slumber! _ If she did not 
sleep, how could that braid of dark-brown hair fall loosely down upon her 
blue-veined hand; if she did not sleep how could the colour tinge with 
such evanescent lovelinessthe cheek it scarcely coloured; if she did not sleep, 
how could her lips smile with the sweetness of some passing thought, thus 
half recorded! No, sir; she had been obliged to have sat bolt upright, 
with her gloves on, aud her veil downt. She neither could Lave shown the 
delicious roundness of her throat, nor the statue-like perfection of her instep ; 
but sleep, sleep, is responsible for nothing. Oh! why did not Macbeth mur- 
der it, as he said he had! 

‘If I were a legislator, sir, U'd prohibit any woman under forty-three from 
sleeping in a public conveyance. It is downright dangerous—I would n’t 
say it ain’timmoral. The immovable aspect of placid beauty, Mr. Tramp, 
wtherealises a woman. The shrewd housewife becomes a houri; anda 
milliner—ay, sir, a milliner—might be a Maid of Judah under such circum- 
stances !’ 

Mr. Yellowley seemed to have run himself out of breath with this burst of 
enthusiasm, for he was unable to resume his narrative until several minutes 
after, when he proceeded thus :— , . 

‘The fat gentleman and myself were soon engaged in conversation. He 
was hastening down to bid some friends good-bye, ere they sailed for India, 
I was about to leave my native country, too—perhaps for ever. 

‘«“ Yes, sir,’ said I, addressing him, ‘heaven knows when I shall behold 
these green vallies again—if ever. I have just been appointed Secretary 
and Chief Counsellor to the political resident at the court of the Rajah of 
Santancantantarabad !—a most important post—three thousand eight hun- 
dred and forty-seven miles beyond the Himalaya’ 

‘And here—with, [ trust, a pardonable pride—I showed him the Go- 
vernment order for my free transit, with the various directions and injunc- 
tions concerning my personal comfort and safety. 

‘* Ah,” said the old gentleman, putting on his spectacles to read, “ah, I 
never beheld one of these before. Very curious—very curious, indeed—I 
have seen asheriff’s writ, and an execution, but this is far more remarkable 
—‘ Simon Yellowley, Esq., and lady.’ Eh ?—so your lady accompanies you, 
sir?” 
‘“ Would she did—would to heaven she did!” exclaimed I, in a trans- 
ort. 
sah Oh, then, she’s afraid, isshe ? She dreads the blacks, I suppose.” 

‘*No,sir; Tam not married. The insertion of these words was a mis- 
take of the official, who made out my papers ;—for, alas! I am alone in the 
world.” 

‘* But why don’t you marry, sir?” said the little man, briskly, and with 
an eye glistening with opine § “ Young ladies ain’t scarce ——" 

‘« True, most true; but even supposing I were fortunate enough to meet 
the object of my wishes, I have no time. I received this appointment last 
evening: to-day, Iam here—to-morrow, I shall be on the billows ?’ 

‘« Ah, that’s unfortunate, indeed—very unfortunate.” 

‘“ Had 1 but one week—a day—ay, an hour, sir,” said I, “ I'd make an 
offer of my brilliant position to some lovely creature, who, tired of the 
dreary North and its gloomy skies, would prefer the unclouded heaven of 
the Himalaya, and the perfumed breezes of the valley of Santancantan- 
tarabad ?” 

‘ A lightly-breathed sigh fell from the os beauty, and at the same 
time a smile of inexpressible sweetnc ss played upon her lips. But like the 
ripple upon a glassy stream, that, disappearing, leftall placid and motionless 
again, the fair Tetiene were in a moment calm as before. 

‘“ She looks delicate,” whispered my companion. 





a gesture towards the young lady opposite—‘ but she would know every 


‘“ Qur detestable climate!” said I, bitterly, for she coughed twice at the 
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instant. “Oh, why are the loveliest flowers the offspring of the deadliest 
soil !”” 

‘She awoke, not suddenly or cheaply, bet as Venus might have risen from 
the sparkling sea, and thrown the dew-drops from her hair, and thenshe open- 
ed her eyes. Mr. Tramp, do you understand eyes ?’ 

‘I can’t say I have any skill that way, to speak of.’ 

‘I'm sorry for it—deeply, sincerely sorry; for to the uninitiated these 
things seem nought. It would be as unprofitable to puta Rembrandt before 
a blind man, as discuss the iesthetics of eyelashes with the unbeliever. But 
you will understand me when I say that her eyes were blue—blue as the 
Adriatic !—not the glassy, doll’s-eye blue, that shines and glistens with a 
metallic lustre ; nor that false depth, more gray than blue, that resembles a 

iece of tea-lead ; but the colour of the sea, as you behold it five fathoms 

own, beside the steep rocks of Genoa! And what an ocean is a woman’s 
eye, with bright thoughits floating through it, and love lurking at the bottom! 
Am I tedious, Mr. Tramp?’ 

‘No; far from it—only very poetical.’ : 

‘Ah, I was once,’ said Mr. Yellowley, with a deep sigh.’ ‘I used to write 
sweet things for “The New Monthly ;’ but Campbell was very jealous 
of me—couldn’t abide me. Poor Campbell! he had his failings, like the 
rest of us. 

‘Well, sir, toresume. We arrived at Southampton, but only in time to 
hasten dowu to the pier, and take boat for the ship. The blue-peter was 
flying at the mast-head, and people hurrying away to say ‘ good-bye’ for the 
last time. I, sir, I alone no farewells to take. Simon Yellowtey was 
leaving his native soil, unwept and unregretted! Sad thoughts, these, Mr. 
Tramp—very sad thoughts. Well, sir, we were aboard at last, above a hun- 
dred of us, standing amid the lumber of our carpet-bags, dressing-cases, aud 
hat-boxes, half blinded by the heavy spray of the condensed steam, and all 
deafened by the din. 

‘The accidents—we call them such every day—the accidents which 
fashion our lives, are always of our own devising, if we only were to take 
trouble enough to trace them. I have a theory on this head, but I’m kee 
ing it over for akind of a Bridgewater Treatise. It is enough now to remark, 
that though my number at the dinner-table was $4, 1 exchanged with another 
gentleman, who couldn't bear a draught, for a place near the door, No. 122. 
Ah, me! little knew I then what that simple act was to briug withit. Bear 
in mind, Mr. Tramp, 122, for, as you may remember, Sancho Panza’s story 
of the goatherd stopped short, when his master forgot the number of the 
goats; and that great French novelist, M. de Balzac, always hangs the in- 
terest of his tale on some sum in arithmetic, in which his hero’s fortune is 
concerned—so, my story bears upon this number. Yes, sir, the adjoining 
seat, No. 123, was vacant. There was a cover and a napkin, and there was 
a chair placed leaning against the table, to mark it out as the property of 
some one absent, and day by day was that vacant place the object of my con- 
jectures. It was cael this should be the case. 

‘ Which is 123?’ thought I,as Lelbowed my way along the crowded quar- 
ter-deck, now asking myself, could it be the thin gentleman with the two 
capes, or the fat lady with the three chins? But there is a prescience which 
never fails in the greater moments of our destiny, and this told me, it was 
none of these. We went down to dinner, and for the first time the chair 
was not placed against the table, but so as to permit a person to be seated 
on it. 

‘I beg your pardon, sir,’ said the steward to me, ‘ could you move a little 
this way; 1231s coming in to dinner, and she would like to have the air of 
the door-way.’ 

‘She would,’ thought I; ‘oh, so this is she, at all events; and scarce 
was the reflection made, when the rustle of a silk dress was heard brushing 
my chair. I turned, and whatdo you think, Mr. Tramp—shall I endeavour 
to describe my emotions to you 7’ 

This was said in a tone so completely questioning, that I saw Mr. Yellow- 
ley waited for my answer. 

‘Tam afraid, sir,’ said I, looking at my watch, ‘If the emotions you speak 
of will occupy much time, we had better skip them, for it only wauts a 
quarter to twelve.’ 

‘We will omit them, then, Mr. Tramp; for, as you justly observe, they 
would require both time and space. Well, sir, to be brief, 123 was the an- 
gel of the railroad.’ 

‘ The lady you met at ———. 

‘Yes, sir; you prefer to call her the lady; for I shall persist inimy previ- 
ous designation. Oh, Mr. Tramp, that was the great moment of my life. 
You may have remarked that we pass from era to era of our existence, as 
though it were from one chamber to another. The gay, the sparkling, and 
the brilliant succeed in the dark and gloomy apartment, scarce illuminated 
by a ray of hope, aud we move on in our life’s journey with new objects 
suggesting new actions, and the actions engendering new frames of thought, 
and we think ourselves wiser as our vicissitudes grow thicker; but I imust 
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Malta came in view, and the same evening the boats were lowered, for all 
had a desire to go ashore. Of course La Blanche was most anxious ; her 
health had latterly improved greatly, and she was able to incur considerable 
fatigue without feeling the worse afterwards. 

‘It was acalm, mellow evening, with an already risen moon, as we land- 
ed to wander about the narrow streets and bastioned dwellings of old Val- 
letta. She took my arm, and, followed by Mademoiselle Virginie, we went 
on exploring every strange and curious spot before us, and calling up before 
our mind’s eye the ancient glories of the place. I was rather strong in all 
these sort of things, Mr. Trainp, for in expectation of this little visit, I made 
myself up about the Knights of St. John and the Moslems, Fort St. Elmo, Ci- 
vita Vecchia, rocks, catacombs, prickly pears, and all. In fact, I was prim- 
ed with the whole catalogue, which, written down in short memoranda, 
forms Chap. I in a modern tour book of the Mediterranean. The season 
was so genial, and the moon so bright, that we lingered till past miduight, 
and then returved to the ship the last of all the visitors. ‘That was indeed a 
night, as, flickered by the column of silver light, we swept over the calm 
sea. Lady Blanche, wrapped in my large boat cloak, her pale features 
statue-like in their unmovec beauty, sat in the stern, I sat at her side, neither 
spoke a word. What her thoughts might have been I cannot guess; but the 
little French maid looked at me from time to time with an expression of 
diabolical intelligence I cannot forget; and as I handed her mistress up the 
gangway, Virginie said in a whisper— 

‘“ Ah, Monsieur Yellowley, vous étes un homme dangereux.” 

‘Would you believe it, Mr. Tramp, that little phrase filled every chamber 
of my heart with hope; there could be but one interpretation of it, and what 
a meaning had that—dangerous to the peace of mind—to the heart’s happi- 
ness of her I actually adored. I lay down in my berth and tried to sleep, 
but the nearest approach of slumber was a dreamy conditiou, in which the 
words “vous éles un homme daugereux,” kept ever ringing. I thought I 
saw Lady Blanche dressed in white, with a veil covering her. a chaplet of 
orange flowers on her brow, and weeping as though inconsolably ; and there 
was a grim, mischievous little face that nodded at me with a menacing ex- 
pression, as though to say, “this is your work,Simon Yellowley ;” and then 
I saw her lay aside the veil and encircle herself with a sad coloured garment, 
while her tears fell even faster than before ; and then the little vixen from 
the window exclaimed, “ here’s more of it, Simon Yellowley.”” Lord, how 
I reproached myself—I saw I was bringing her to the grave ; yes, sir, there 
is no concealing it. I felt that she loved me. J arose and put on my dres- 
sing-gown; my mind was madeup. Islipt noiselessly up the cabin stairs, 
and with much difficulty made my way to that part of the ship inhabited by 
the servants. I will not recount here the insolent allusions I encountered, 
nor the rude jests and jibes of the sailors when I asked for Mademoiselle 
Virginie; nor was it without trouble and considerable delay that I succeed- 
ed in obtaining an interview with her. 

“Mademoiselle,” said I, “I know the levity of your nation; no man is 
more conscious than I of—of the frailty of your moral principles. Don’t be 
angry, but hear me out. You said a few minutes ago that I was a ‘danger- 
ous man;’ tell me now, sincerely, truthfully, and candidly”—here I put 
rather a heavy purse into her hands—“ the exact meaning you attached to 
these words ?” 

«« Ah, monsieur,’ said she, with a stage shudder, “ je suis une pauvre fille, 
neme perdez pas.” *** 

*“ Ah! c'est ca,” said she, with perfect naivet¢—*“ so you are, a danger- 
ous man, a very davgerous man; so much so, indeed, that L shall use all my 
influence to persuade one, of whom you are aware, to escape as quickly as 
may be, from the hazard of your fascinating society.” 

* “Don’t do it,” said I. “ Don’tdo it, Virginie.” 

‘-«T must, and I will,” reiterated she; “ there’s sucha change in my poor 
dear Lady Blanche since she met you, I never knew her to give way to fits 
of laughing before—she’s so capricious and whimsical—she was an angel 

formerly.” 

‘By a wonderful skill and cross-questioning, I at last obtained the follow- 
ing information; Lady Blanche was on a voyage of health, intending to visit 
the remarkable places in the Mediterranean, and then winter atsome chosen 
spot upon its shores. Why she journeyed thus unprotected, was a secret 
there was no fathoming by indirect inquiry, and any other would have been 
an act of indelicacy. 

‘« We will pass the winter at Naples, or Palermo, or Jerusalem, or some 
other watering-places,” said Virginie, for her geography was after all ouly 
a lady-maid’s accomplishment. 

‘“ You must persuade her to visit Egypt, Virginie,” said 1; “ Egypt, Vir- 
gine—the land of the pyramids. Induce her to do this, and to behold the 
wonders of the strangest country in the universe. Even now,” said I, 
“ Arab life’— 

*« Ah! there is something in what you say,” said she, after a pause, “ but 





not continue thistheme. To me, this moment was the greatest of my life. 
Here was the ideal before me, which neither art had pictured nor genius 
described—the loveliest creature I ever beheld. She turned round on ta- 
king her place, and with a slight gesture of surprise, recognised me at once 
as her former tellow-traveller. I have had proud movements in my life, 
Mr. Tramp. I shall never forget how the Commander of the Forces at 
Bodlahoush, said to me in full audience, in the presence of all the officials— 

‘Yellowley, this is devilish hot—hotter than we have it in Europe.’ 

‘ But here was a proudey moment still, that little graceful moment of re- 
cognition, that smile so transient as to be scarce detected, sent a thrill of 
happiness all throughme. In former days by doughty deeds and hazard- 
ous exploits men won their way to women’s hearts; our services in the 
present time have the advantage of being less hazardous; little attentions of 
the table, passing the salt, calling for the pepper, lifting a napkin, and invi- 
ting to wine, are the substitutes for mutilating giants and spitting dragons. 
1 cant say but I think that “the exchange is with the difference.”’’ 

* The first day passed over with scarce the interchange of a word between 
us. She arose almost immediately after dinner, and did not make her ap- 
pearance during the remainder of the evening The following morning 
she took her place at the breakfast table, and to my inexpressible deligit, 
as the weather still remained calm, ascended to the quarter-deck when the 
meal wasover. The smile with which she met me now assumed the token 
of acquaintance, and a very little address was necessary, on my part, to ena- 
ble me to join her asshe walked, and engage her in conversation. The 
fact of being so young and so perfectly alone—for except her French maid, 
she did not appear to know a single person on board—perbaps appeared to 
demand some explanation on her part, evento a perfect stranger like my- 
self; for, after some passing observations on the scenery of the coast, and 
the beauty of the weather, told me that she looked forward with much 
hope to the benefit of her health might derive from a warmer air and less 
trying climate than that of England. 

‘I already feel benefited by the sweet South,’ said she ; and there was a 
smile of gratitude on her lip, as she spoke the words Some little further 
explanation she may have deemed necessary ; for she took the occasion soon 
after to remark, that her only brother would have been delighted with the 
voyage, if he could have obtained leave of absence from his regiment; but, 
unfortunately, he was in ‘ the Blues,’ quartered at Windsor, and could not 
be spared. 

‘Poor dear creature,’ said I, ‘and so she has been obliged to travel thus 
alone, reared doubtless within the precincts of some happy home, from 
which the world with its petty snares and selfishness were excluded, sur- 
rounded by all the appliances of luxury, and the elegancies that embellish 
existence—and now, to venture thas upon a journey without a friend, or 
even @ companion. 

“You are, I presume, a man of the world, Mr. Tramp. You may perhaps 
deem it strange, that several days rolled over before [ ever thought of inqui- 
ring her name: but such was the case. Itno more evtered iuto my con- 
ception to ask after it, than I should have dreamed of what might be the bo- 
tanical designation of some lovely flower, by whose beauty and fragrauce I 
was captivated. Enough for me that the bright petals were tipped with 
azare and gold, and the fair stem was graceful in its slender elegance. I 
cared not where Jussieu might have arranged or Linn:eus classed it. Buta 
chance revealed the matter even before it had occurred to me to think of it. 
A volume of Shelley's poems contained on the title page, written in a hand 
of singular delicacy, the words, Lady Blanche D’Esmonde. Whether the 
noble family she belonged to, were English, Irish or Scotch, I could not 
even guess. It were as well, Mr. Tramp, that I could not doso. I should 
only have felt a more unwarrantable attachment for that portion of the em- 
pire she came from. Yet, sir, L loved her. I loved her with an ardour that 
the Yellowleys have been remarkable for, during three hundred and eighty 
years. It was my ancestor, Mr. Tramp—Paul Yellowley,—who was put in 
the stocks at Charing Cross, for persecuting a maid of honour at Elizabeth's 
Court. That haughty Queen, aud cold-hearted woman, had the base inscrip 
tion written above his head—*the penaltie of alow scullion who lifteth his 
eyes too loftilie.’ ; 

‘To proceed. When we reached Gibraltar, Lady Blanche 
the rocks, and went over the bomb-proofs and the casem 
more dangerous places those little cells and dark passages to aman like me 
than ever they could become in the hottest fury of a siege. She took such 
an interest in everything. There was not a mortar nor a piece of ordnance 
she could afford to miss; and she would peep out from the embrasures. and 
look down upon the harbour and the bay, with a fearlessness that left me 
puzzled to think, whether I were more terrified by her intre pidity, or charm- 
ed by the beauty of her instep.. Again we went to sea; but how I trem- 
bled at each sight of land, lest she should leave the ship for ever. At last, 
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we have not come prepared for such an expensive journey. fam purse- 
bearer, for Lady Blanche knows nothing about expense, and we shall not 
receive remittances, until we settle somewhere for the winter.” 

‘ These words made my heart leap ; in five minutes more { explained to 
Virginie that J was provided with a free transit through the East, in which, 
by her aid, her mistress might participate, without ever knowing it. You 
have only to pretend, Virginie, that Egypt is so cheap ; tell her a camel only 
costs a penny a league, and that one is actually paid for crossing the Great 
Desert ; you can hint that old Mehemet wauts to bring the thing into fash- 
ion, and that he would give his beard to see English ladies travelling that 
route.” 

‘“T knew it well,” said Virginie, with a malicious smile, “I knew it 
well, you are “a dangerous man.” 

‘7 gee where it all will enfi,” cried she, as I turned to leave her ; “I see 
italready. Before six weeks are over, you will notask my aid to influence 
my mistress.”’ 

“Do you think so, Virginie, ” said I, grasping at the suggestion 

‘“Of course Ido,” said she, with a look of undisguised truth; ‘ah, que 
vous etes un homme dangereucx.” 

- * * ~ * * * 
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‘We reached Alexandria a few daysafter, aud at once joined the great 
concourse of passengers bound for the East. 

‘I perceive you are looking at your watch, Mr. Tramp.’ 

‘I must indeed ask your pardon. I sail fur Calais at the next ebb.’ 

‘T shall not be tedious now, sir. We began “the overland”—the angel 
travelling as Lady Blanche Yellowley, te avoid any possible inquiry or im- 
pertinence from the official people. This was arranged between Virginie 
and myself, without her knowledge. ‘Then, indeed, began my Arabian 
nights. Ah. Mr. Tramp, you never can kuow the happiness enjoyed by 
him, who travelling for fourteen long hours over the hot sand, oa beneath 
the scorching sun of the desert, comes at last to stretch his wearied limbs 
upon his carpet at evening, and gazes on celestial beauty as he sips his 
mocha. Mahomet had a strong case, —— upon it, when he furnished 
his paradise with a houri and a hubble bubble; and such nights were these 
as we sat and chatted over the once glories of that great land, while in the 
lone khan of the desert would be heard the silvery sounds of a fair woman's 
voice, as she sung some little barcarole, or light Venetian canzonette, Ah, 
Mr. Tramp, do you wonder if I loved—do you wonder if I confessed my 
love. I did both, sir—ay, sir, both. 

‘I told her my heart’s secret in an impassioned moment, and with the en- 
thusiasm of true affection, explained my position and my passion. 

‘“T am your slave” said I, with trembling adoration—“ your slave, and 
the Secretary at Santancartarabad. Your own, my heart. J possess noth- 
ing but a Government situation and three thousand per annum [ shall 
never cease tolove you, and my widow must have a pension from “the 
Company.” 

‘ She covered her face with her handkerchief as IT spoke, and her sobs— 
they must have been sobs—actually penetrated my bosom.’ 

“You must speak of this no more, dear Mr. Yellowley,’ said she wiping 
her eyes, “you really must not, at least until I arrive at Calcutta.” ; 

** So you consent to go that far,” cried I, in exstacy.? 

“She seemed somewhat confused at her own confession, for she blushed 
and turved away ; then said, ina voice of some hesitationa— 

‘“Will you compel me to relinquish the charm of your too agreeable 
society, or will you make me the promise I ell * = 

We arrived within a day of our journey’s end. The next morning show- 
ed us the tall outline of Fort William against the sky. The hour was ap- 
proaching in which I might declare my love, and declare it with some hope 
of a return ! . : 

“Mr. Tramp,” said a waiter, hurriedly, interrupting Mr. Yellowley, at 
this crisis of his tale, “Captain Smithet, of ‘the Hornet,’ says he has the 
steam up, and will start in ten minutes.” 

“Bless my heart.” cried I; ‘“ this isa hasty summons,” while snatching 
up my light travelling portmantean, [ threw my cloak over my shoulders at 
once. a 

“You'll not go before I conclude my story,” cried Mr. Yellowley, with a 
voice of indignant displeasure. ; 

“ T regret itdeeply, sir,” said I, “ from my very heart ; but Iam the bear- 
er of government despatches tor Vienna ; they are of the greatest conse- 
quence—delay would be a ruinous matter, 

“Tl go down with you to the quay, cri d Yell wley, seizing my arm. 
and we turned into the street together. It was stil! blowing a gale of wind, 
and a heavy sleet was drifting in our faces, so that he was compelled to raise 
his voice, to a shout, to become audible. 

‘“We are near Calcutta, dearest Lady Blanche,” said I; “Ina moment 




















more we shall be no longer bound by your pledge’”’—do you hear me, Mrg 
Tramp?’ 

“ Perfectly ; but let push along faster.” ; 

* She was in tears, sir—weeping. She is mine, thought {. What a night 
to be sure! We drove into the grand Cassawaddy, and the door of our con- 
veyance was wrenched open by a handsome-looking fellow, all gold and 
moustaches. 

‘« Blanche—my dearest Blanche,”’ said he. 

*«*My own Charles,” exclaimed she. 

‘Her brother, | suppose, Mr. Yellowley ?’ 

‘No, sir,’ pone ‘her husband !!!’ 

‘The artful, deceitful, designing woman had a husband !’ screamed Yel- 
lowley, above the storm and the hurricane. ‘They bad been married pri 
vately, Mr. Tramp, the day he sailed for India, and she only waited for the 
next “overland” to follow him out, and E,sir, the miserable dupe, stood there, 
the witness of their joys.’ 

‘“Don’t forget this dear old creature, Charles,’’ said she : ‘‘he was invalua- 
ble to me on the journey!” but rushed from the spot, anguish-torn and al, 
most desperate. 

‘Come quickly, sir; we must catch the ebb-tide,’ cried a sailor, pushing 
me along towards the jetty as he spoke. 

‘ My misfortunes were rife,’ screamed ¥ellc wley in my ear. ‘ The Rajah 
to whose court I was appointed, had offended Lord Ellenborough, and it 
was only the week before I had arrived, that his territory had been added 
to “British India,” asthey call it, and the hate ruler accommodated with pri 
vate apartments in Calcutta, and three hundred a year for life; so that I had 
nothing to do, but come home again. Good bye—good bye, sir.’ : 
‘Go on,’ cried the captain from the paddle-box, and away we splashed, in 
a manner far more picturesque to those on hand, than pleasant to us on board, 
while high above the howling wind and rattling cordage came Y ellowley’s 
voice :— 

‘Don’t forget it, Mr. Tramp, don’t forget it! Asleep or awake, never 
trust them.’ 
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A BOUT WITH THE BURSCHEN—OR, REIDELBERG 
IN Is44. 


I had read various books referring to German life, German students and 
universities, and had been struck by the very conflicting accounts given of 
these subjects by different writers, and sometimes even by the very same. 
Amongst others, I had read two works of a well-known writer on Germany; 
from one of which I inferred that the Germans, both burschen and burghers, 
were the most amiable, enlightened, and intellectual of created beings ; 
while from the other it became evident, that, with very rare exeeptions, they 
were thieves and pickpockets, with an occasional dash of the highwayman 
by way of variety. 

‘ Strange that such difference should be 
’T wixt Tweediedum and Tweedledee !’ 


Although Ihad been more than once at Heidelberg and other university 
towns, I had contented myself with smiling at the queer costomes and ex- 
aggerated pipes of the sfudiosi, without making acquaintance with any of 
them, or enceavouring ,to obtain an insight into their habits or general 
character. 

‘1 should like to see and judge for myself,’ I repeated, relapsing into my 
bad habit of thinking aloud, as I stood upon the quay, wailing for my port- 
manteau to be bronght on shore. 

* Tosee what?’ inquired my old ally Lewis, who justthen emerged from 
the European hotel, where he bad been awaiting my arrival over a bottle of 
Rudesheimer, I communicated to him the subject of my cogitations. 

‘ Nothing easier than to gratify your wish,’ said he. ‘ Instead of remaining 
three days at Heidelberg, as you intended, stop a month, and | will engage 
to iniliate you into all the mysteries of a student-lite.’ 

This | knew he was able to do, as he had been some years resident in 
Germany, and I accordingly closed with his offer, and we proceeded together 
to the railroad. 

The vacation was just over and the students were flocking back to col- 
lege. The exntrilts commers,or opening ceremony of the semester, was fixed 
for the day following that of my arrival, and to this my friend, who had his 
entrees libresto all such ceremonies, proposed to conduct me. At about 
eight in the evening we crossed the bridge over the Neckar, and proceeded 
halfa mile along the Ziegelhausen road till we arrived at a small lane, 
leading apparently to some farm house, Into this we turned and after 
a few windings, ascended three or four steps, and tound ourselves on a path 
covered in with a trellice-work, over which a profusion of vines, roses, and 
honey-suckles was trained. ‘To the left of this path was a skittle-alley, and 
at its extremity stood a large old-fashioned looking house, which we en- 
tered, and ascended to the first floor Passing through an ante-room we 
reached the grand saloon, in which the students were already assembled. 

This was a hall capable of containing five or six hundred persons, all 
comtortably seated at tables. The ceiling was lofty and vaalted, fulk 
twenty feet high in the centre. ‘There were abundance of lights, although 
the dense cluuds of tobacco-smoke rendered it diffica't to distinguish objects. 
The sevencorps or bodies into which the students of Heidelberg divided them- 
selves were there assembled, each corps at a different table, and all wearin 
their distinctive colours and badges, These consist of a ribbon worn roun 
the neck and displayed across the breast, and ofa small cap, without a 
brim, just on the top ofthe head, where it seems to be placed for the sole 
purpose of making er oad wonder how the deuce it keeps there. Some of 
the colours are very brilliant, the Vandals for instance wearing red and gold, 
the Swiss red, green, and gold, the Palatinates \ight-blue and silver, and so 
on. The heat was suffocating, and most of'the students had taken off their 
coats and were sitting in their shirt sleeves. ‘The tables were covered with 
sione boitles of beer, of which an immense provision had been made for the 
occasion; every man had a huge porcelain pipe in his mouth, some of them 
capable of holding nearly an ounce of tobacco, and in front of the two se- 
niors of each corps, who sat at the heads of their respective table, naked 
schlaegers or duetling swords were placed. At one end ol the room was 
an orchestra, containing a band of a dozen very tolerable musicians. 

The first ceremony we witnessed upon our arrival was that of the Jandes- 
vater, which is accomplished atter the following queer fashion. The two 
chiefs of each corps clasp hands, cross, and then, to the accompaniment of 
the orchestra, sing a verse of a song expressive of their fervent attachment 
to each other, to their corps, to burschen freedom and vaterland in general, 
and, if | am not mistaken, to beer in particular. Having done this they 
take off their caps, run the schlaegers through them, and leave them spit- 
ted close up to the hilt. They then pass on to the two students sitting next 
to them, and putthem through the same ceremony. This continues till 
they get to the bottom of the table, by which time each of the long rapiers 
have thirty or forty caps stuck upon them They then retrace their steps up 
the table, there is some more singing and hand-shaking, and each student 
resumes his seat, 

This curious proceeding had scarcely been brought to a close, when the 
clock struck ten, and somebody called out ‘ Los!’ which, from what ensued, 
might be inferred to mean,‘ Go it!’ The whole of these four or five hun- 
dred flourishing young Teutons, all more or less drunk, jumped upon the 
benches ahd chairs, and began insulting one another as fast as they 
could. 

‘Von Teufelwinkel !’ shouted one hopeful youth, With fishy eyes, anda 
face pale and sodden from the abuse of beer and tobacco, to some invisible 
person of another corps at the further extremity of the room—* Von ‘Teu- 
felwinkel, I drink cottleg with you!’ (That is the established tormula.) 

‘ What’s your name ?’cried the insulted Von Teufelwinkel. 

‘ The aggressor declined his patronymic, 

‘ Dummer Junge "  Blockhead ! retorted the other. And that was a chal. 
lenge. They were to fight some time or other in thecourse of the semester 
the time being fixed by their respective corps. | It the aggrieved party’ 
had retorted by the term of Aundsfott, scoundrel, instead ot the milder ap- 
pellation ot blockhead, the affair wou'd have been more serious, because 
then, instead of being padded and bandaged up to the nose with cuirasses of 
Jeather and cotton, the combatants would only have been protected as far as 
the chin, and the strong cap which guards the head wou'd have been ex- 
changed for a lighter one with smaller peak. Heaven knows how many 
challenges were given and accepted that evening, but I should say a few 
thousands, without reckoning that some of the corps, in order to economise 
time and trouble, had amicably agreed to fight each other from right to 
left, every man of the one corps fighting every man of the other in his 
turn, 

A few days later the duels began, and J went down to seethem. They 
take place in the large room of an inn, ata litle village near Heidelberg. 
Being nominally prohibited, some precautions are taken tu obtain early in- 
formation of the arrival of the cape/mann, or college beadle, of whom all 
these young heroes, in spite of their imposing talk and long rapiers, stand in 
infinite awe. A regular system ofsentries, or look-outs, is established, wo- 
men and lads being stationed on various commanding points to warn the 
belligerenis of the approach of theenemy. Sometimes, however, he takes 
them by surprise, anc there is no time to peel off the leather armour before 
alluded to, or the padded stocks and sleeves that constitute part of the dee 
fences. In such cases, men, schlaegers, bandages, doctor’s apparatus, and 





all the et ceteras, are bundled into a enpboard or cellar, and locked in, 
there to remain till the capelmann has paid his visit and gone away again 
I: occasionally happens that one of the champions has just been wounded 
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unfortunately these weapons are mostly rusty, broken, pointless, or unwieldy. 
We can nowhere point to such an accumulated mass of industry, which is at 
the same time such a mass of rubbish. It is impossible to conceive a greater 
amount of stupidity, drivelling, pedantry, senseless learning, collected into 
one work. Note upon note, blunder upon blunder, conjecture upon conjec- 
ture, drivel upon drivel; without order, without method, wearisome, tanta- 
lizing, and profitless. 

Nor is the text of Boswell’s Malone free from the intrusions of the com- 

mentators; the notes are not enough for them to display their learning in; 
they must also display their taste upon the text. Accordingly there are in- 
numerable arbitrary omissions and interpolations; if Shakspeare’s line be 
deficient, the editor supplies a syllable or two; if the line be redundant 
the editor lops off a syllable or two; if ae e be obscure, the editor 
makes it plain: if he cannot make it plain, he calls it ‘ one of those foisted 
in by the players.’ Now both these alterations of the verse, and the theory 
of the ‘foisting in’ of the players, are as ridiculous as they are pernicious. 
They destroy the integrity of the poet’s works. They transform the poet 
of the seventeenth century into one of the eighteenth century. We shall 
have presently to consider the question of Shakspeare’s versification ; mean- 
while we may say of it, and of the players’ interpolations, that the theory 
of the eighteenth century critics is utterly without foundation Hemmings 
and Condell were not men to foist in passages, nor to admit the interpolations 
of others. They were his friends and fellow actors. They declare in their 
preface that they received Shakspeare’s papers from his own hand; and in 
them itis not probable that they were the interpolations of players. We 
beg attention to this passage of the preface :— . 

‘Before you were abused with divers stolen and surreptitious copies, 
maimed and deformed by the frauds and stealths of injurious impostors that 
exposed them—even those are now offered to your view cured and perfect 
of their limbs; and all the rest absolute in their numbers. as he conceived 
them. 

Remember that the men who wrote this had so oftendeclaimed Shakspeare’s 
verse, that they must have been familiar with the structure of that verse. 
They here distinctly and positively assert that the structure of that verse 
* in numbers absolute as he conceived them,’ is preserved by them. Their 
characters have not been impeached. Their publication has not been pro- 
nounced a forgery. No suspicion of any kind was attached to them during 
their lives ; why, then, should they be suspected now? Why should the 
mere opinions of Pope, Johnson, Steevens, or Malone, be thought to weigh 
in the scale against the direct and positive testimony of Hemmings and Con- 
dell? The more we concider this preface, and the characters and positions 
of the writers, the more are we inclined to applaud Charles Knight’s resolute 
adherence to the first folio, except in cases of typographical error. 

Charles Knight has earned the gratitude of the public by having done 
more for Shakspeare than any living man. Although he falls short of whet 
we conceive a Shakspearian editor should be ; although he appears to us 
amenable to some of the charges we have laid at the doors of preceding 

editors ; we have, nevertheless, much pleasure in bearing witness to his 
acuteness, patience, energy, learning, and untiring enthusiasm, joined toa 
larger conception of his editorial function, and, oa the whole, greater talents 
for realizing that conception than his predecessors. He has done much to 
make antiquarian knowledge popular. Without shrinking from laborious 
researches, he has crowned those researches with literary excellence. If 
he, too, has not abstained from putting himselfforward ; no one c.n say that 
he has not also put his author forth ina splendid manner. By commentary, 
by illustrations, pictorial and erudite, and b enthusiastic criticism, he has 
given an impulse to tke study. If we have often to dissent from his conclu- 
sions—which, «after all, is no more than saying*that be dissents from our’s— 
we warmly admire his tendencies. He is the only editor really in love with 
Shakespeare. He may carry thet love too far ; in our opinion he does so 
to a fault; but the errors of enthusiasm are generous errors, and really 
merit every indulgence, coming after the far greater blunder of supercilious- 
ness. He neversneers: he never patronizes; all his sarcasm and all his 
wrath he reserves for his rivals ; thove he does not spare. 

To Mr. Collier we owe the discovery of several facts of more or less in- 
terest connected with Shakspeare, and an useful history of the stage ; but 
we cannot regard it as constituting the sole, or even primary, quality desired 
in an editor of Shakspeare. It is with reluctance that we make remarks 
calculated to throw a doubt on his capacity ; but with all respect for his 
erudition, and gratitude for the facts Re has discovered, we cannot bring 
ourselves to believe him fit to edit Shakspeare, for we cannot even believe 
the greater part of his erudition to have much value; it is rather curious 
than valvable. A little of the time he has bestowed upon some of the worth- 
less productions of the worthless productions of the sixteenth and seven- 
Yeenth centries, if bestowed upon Spanish and the Spanish drama, would 
have repaid him fifty-fold; nor would a tolerable acquaintance with the 
drama of other nations and other ages have been without service to him.— 
We may say the same to.Mr. Knight. Mr. Collier’s deficiencies are many 
and serious, in knowledge, in taste, in ear, and injudgment. His erudition 
and diligence cannot re lace these. He has consequently produced an edi- 
tion where he ought oaly to have published a small volume of new readings 
and suggestions. His friend Mr. Dyce, with better judgment, has we be- 
lieve, done this, and we trust the example will be followed. In point of ty- 
pography Mr. Collier's edition is as superior to Mr. Knight’s.as Mr. Knight's 
is superior in point of talent; it is also less costly. Mr. Collier’s ‘ Lite of 
Shakspeare,’ though very fat from what it should have been, we prefer to 
Mr. Knight's, which is,in truth, aromance. The mixture of fact and fiction, 
of suppositions, and of reasonings on those suppositions, destroys the inter- 
est of the romance, and the integrity of biography. Let us have a life, and 
nothing but a life—such as he gave us so admirably in the ‘Store of 
Knowledge.’ 

Both Mr. Knight and Mr. Collier deal in conjecture, but neither with 
much felicity. We will select a specimen of each from the same act of the 
same play. On the celebrated passage— 


‘O it came o'er my ear like the sweet south 
That breathes upon a bank of violets, 
Stealing ard giving odours,’ 


wherein Mr. Knight has printed ‘the sweet sound,’ instead of ‘the sweet 
south,’ we have this terribly long note. 

‘To those who are familiar with the well-known text, the restoration ot 
the word sound, which is the reading ofall the early copies, will at first ap- 
pear strange and startling. The change from sound to south was made by 
Pope. But let us consider whether Shakspeare was most likely to have 
written sound or south, which involves the question of which is the better 
word. Steevens tells us that the thought might have been borrowed from 
Sidney’s Arcadia,’ book i., and he quotes part of the passage. We must 
look, however, at the context. Sidney writes,’ ‘ her breath is more sweet 
than a gentle southwest wid which comes creeping over flowery fields and 
shadowy waters in the extreme heat of summer.’ The comparison is here 
direct. The sweet breath of Urania is more sweet than the gentle south- 
west wind. Sidney adds, ‘and yetis nothing to the honey-flowing speech 
that breath doth carry.’ The music of the speech is not here compared with 
the music of the wind; the notion of fragrance is alone conveyed. If in the 
passage of the text we read south instead of sound, the conclusion of the 
sentence ‘ stealing and giving odour’ rests upon the mind, and the harmony 
of the dying fall and the odour of a breeze that had passed over a bank of 
violets. Bacon has a beautiful inversion of this simile, in which the compar- 
ison is not between the objects themselves, but with the mode in which 
music and fragrance are received bythe senses, with intervals. and because 
the breath of flowers is sweeter in the air (where it comes and goes, like 
the warbling a oe than in the hand, therefore nothing is more fit for de- 
light, &e, Milton ha¢ probably the passage of the text in view when he 
wrote— 

? ‘Now gentle gales, 
Fanning their odoriferous wings, dispense 
Native perfumes, and whisper whence they stole 
Those balmy spoils.’ 


The image in Milton, as well asin Shakspeare, combines the notion of sound 
as well as fragrance. [n Shakspeare ‘the sound that breathes,’ the soft 
murmur of the breeze playing amidst beds of flowers, is put first because of 
its relation to the ‘dying fall’ of exquisite harmony; but in Milton the ‘ per- 
fumes of the gentle gales are more prominent than the ‘whisper,’ because 
the image is complete in itself, uncounected with what precedes Upon 
the whole we should feel inclined not to disturb the usual reading of south 

were it not for the circumstance that Shakspeare had no where ‘els > mi le 
the south an odour-breathing wind ; his other representations are di wer 
contrary. In ‘As You Like it’ Rosalind says— Pee St 
‘You foolish shepherd, wherefore do you follow her 

Like foggy south, puffing with. wind and rain?’ , 


In ‘Romeo and Juliet’ we have ‘ dew-dropping sonth.’ 
south fog rothim.’ We prefer, therefore, putting 
together, to hold to the original text.’ 7 
This note has three of the usual sins ot editors: length. inapt quotations 
and bad logic. The two first quotations have nothing whatever to do wih 
the point at issue; there is no reason for quoting them, which would not 
also warrant any quotation which contains a word about the south wind, or 
about fragrance and music The third is ludicrously contradictory of Mr 
Knight’s opinion. _ Milton says that gentle gales not only dispense perfumes, 
but that they whisper whence they stole them. This is precisely what 


In ‘ Cymbeline’ ‘the 
all these considerations 


—— 


Che Atvoiont. 


Shakspeare says, the sweet south goes stealing afd giving odours from the 
banks of violets; comes murmuring on the ear; and it is likened to the dy- 








they cannot by any metaphor be said to ‘steal and give odours,’ this double 
function belongs to the gentle gales. My. Knight a so forgets that the poet 
in likening the dying fall of music could hardly liken it to any other sound, 
especially to sound inferior to it. The sound ot a murmuring breeze is in 
no degree comparableto the sound of music ; but the lulling effect of musi¢ 
is beautifully compared to the lulling effect of the murmuring breeze. 

Mr. Collier’s specimen is of a similar kind, except that the logic is some- 
what worse 


——>——_ 
e ITALY. 


The Improvisatore : or, Life in Italy. From the Danish of Hans Christian 
Andersen. Translated by Mary Howitt. 2 vols. 


The spell of the South—the potency of which‘ Age cannot wither, nor 
custom stale’—has drawn us to this book. What warmth, and motion, and 
music, are there, for instance, in the following chronicle of two days’ jour- 
ney towards Naples :— ; 

‘“ The vetturino will drive us to Cicero’s villa in Mela di Gaeta,’ said 
Federigo, ‘ it is the best hotel, and has a prospect which rivals that of Naples.’ 
The form of the hills was most beautiful, the vegetation most luxuriant ; 
presently we rolled along an alley of talllaurels, and saw before us the hotel 
which Federigo had mentioned. © The head-waiter stood ready withhis nap- 
kin, and waited for us on the broad steps which were ornamented with 
busts and flowers. ‘ Excellenza, is it you ?’ exclaimed he, as he assisted a 
so.newhat portly lady out of the carriage. I noticed her ; her countenance 
was pretty, very pretty, and the jet-black eyes told me immediately that 
she wasa Neapolitan. “‘ Ah, yes, it is I,’ replied she ; ‘ here am I come 
with my waiting-woman as cicisheo ; that is my whole train—I have not a 
single man-servant with me. What do you think of my courage in travel- 
ling thus from Rome to Naples?’ She threw herself like an invalid on the sofa, 
supported her pretty cheek on her round little hand, andbegan to study the 
list of eatables. Brodetto, cipollette, facioli. You know that I cannot bear 
soup, else I should have a figure like Catello dell’ Ovo. _A little animelle 
dorate, aud some fennel, is enough forme; we must really dine again at 
Santa Agatha. Ah, now I breathe more freely,’ continued she, untying the 
s.rings of her cap, ‘ Now I feel my Neapolitam air blowing—bella Napoli !’ 
exclaimed she, hastily, opening the door of the balcony, which looked on 
the sea, and spreading out her arms she drank in great quantities of fresh 
air. ‘Can we already see Naples’? inquired I. ‘ Not yet,’ replied Federi- 

o; ‘but Hesperia, Armida’s enchanted garden.’ We went out into the 
oli which was built of stone, and looked ont over the garden. What 
magnificence! richer than fancy can create itself! | Below us was a wood 
of lemon and orange trees which were overladen with fruit; the branches 
bent themselves down to the ground with their golden load ; cypresses gi- 
gantically tallas the poplars of the North of Italy, formed the boundary of 
the garden; they seemed doubly dark against the clear heaven-blue sea 
which stretched itself behind them, and dashed its waves above the remains 
of the baths and temples of antiquity, outside the low wall of the garden. 
Ships and boats, with great white sails, floated into the peaceful harbour, 
around which Gaeta, with its lofty buildings, stretches itself. A little 
mountain elevates itself above the city, and this is crowned with aruin. My 
eye was dazzled with the great beauty of the scene. ‘ Do you see Vesu- 
vius ?—How it smokes!’ said Federigo, and pointed to the left, where the 
rocky coast elevated itself, like light clouds, which reposed upon the in- 
describably beautiful sea. With the sovl of a child 1 gave myself up to the 
magnificent scene around me, and Federigo was as happy as myself. We 
could not resist going below under the tall orange-trees, and I kissed the 
golden fruit which hung upon the branches ; took from the many which 
lay on the ground, and threw them like balls up in the air, and over the 
sulpher-bluelake. * * * * * Whatlongings I had in my home?’ said 
Federigo ; they are happier who have never seen a Paradise, than they, 
who having seen it, are driven forth, never toreturn. My home is beauti- 
ful ; Denmark is a flowery garden, which can measure itself with anything 
on the other side of the Alps ; it has beech-woods and the sea. But what 
is the earthly beauty compared with the heavenly? Italy is the land of im 
agination and beauty ; doubly happy are they who salute it for the second 
time !’ ’ 

[ But the second day was even more intoxicating than the first ]:— 

* We were soonagain seated in the carriage. The glass-windows were 
put down; we became all better acquainted as we approached our common 
goal— Naples. Federigo was enraptured with the picturesque groups which 
we met. Women, with red cloaks turned over their iia, rode past on 
asses, a young child at the breast, or sleeping with an elder one in the basket 
at their feet. A whole family rode upon one horse; the wife behind the 
husband, and rested her arm or ber head against his shoulder and seemed to 
sleep; the man had before him his litle boy, who sat and played with the 
whip. It was such a group as Pignelli has given in his beautiful scenes out 
of the life of the people. The air was grey, it rained a little; we could 
neither see Vesuvius nor Capri. The corn stood juicy and green in the field 
under the tall fruit-trees and poplars, round which the vines enwreathed 
themselves. ‘Do you see,’ said the Signora, ‘our Campagna is a table well 
spread with bread, fruit, and wine; and you will soon see this gay city and 
our swelling sea! Towards evening we approached it. The splendid 
Toleda street lay before us; it was really a corso. On every hand were il- 
lumined shops; tables which stood in the street, laden with oranges and figs, 
were lit up by lamps and gaily-coloured lanterns. The whole street, with 
its innumerable lights in the open air, looked like a stream sprinkled over 
with stars. On each side stood lofty houses, with balconies before every 
window, nay, often quite round the corner, and within these stood ladies and 
gentlemen, as if it were still a merry carnival. One carriage passed another, 
and the horses slipped on the smooth slabs of lava with which the street 
was paved. Now a little cabriolet on two wheels came by; from five to 
six people sat in the little carriage, ragged lads stood behind it, and beneath 
in the iehhe net, lay quite snugly a half-naked lazzarone. One single horse 
drew the whole crowd, and yet it went at a gallop. There was a fire kind- 
led before a corner-house, before which lay two half-naked fellows. clad 
only in drawers, and with the vest fastened with one single button, who 
played at cards. Hand-organs and hurdy-gurdies were playing, to which 
women were singing; all were screaming, all ranning one among another, 
soldiers, Greeks, Turks, English. I felt myself transported into quite anoth- 
er world; amore southern life than that which [ had known breathed 
around me. The Signora clapped her handsat the sight of her merry Naples. 
‘Rome,’ she said, ‘ was a grave beside her laughing city.’ We turned into 
the Largo del Castello, one of the largest squares in Naples, which leads 
down tothe sea, and the same noise and the same crowd met us here. 
Around us we saw illuminated theatres, on the outside of which were bright 
pen which represented the principal scenes of the piece which were 
veing performed within. Aloft, on a scaffold, stormed a Bajazzy family. 
The wife cried out to the spectators; the husband blew the trumpet, and the 
youngest son beat them both with a great riding-whip, whilsta little horse 
stood upon its hind-legs in the back scene. and read out of an open book. A 
man stood, and fought and sang in the midst of a crowd of sailors, who sat 
in acorner; he was an improvisatore. An old fellow read aloud out of a 
book, Orlando Furioso, as J was told; his audience were applauding him just 
as we passed by. ‘ Monte Vesuvio!’ cried the Signora; and I now saw at 
the end of the street, where the light-house stood, Vesuvius, lifting itself 
high in the air, and the fire-red lava, like a stream of blood, rolling down 
from its side. Above the crater hung a cloud, shining red from the reflected 
glow of the lava; but I could only see the whole for amoment. The carriage 
rolled away with us across the square to the Hotel Casa Tedesca. Close be- 
side this stood a little puppet theatre, and a still smaller one was erected be- 
fore it, where Punchinello made his merry leaps, peeped, twirled himself 
about, and made his fanny speeches. All around was laughter. Only very 
few paid attention to the monk who stood at the opposite corner, and preach- 
ed from one of the projecting stone steps.” 

We have half a mind to extract Antonio’s remembered improvisation 
when bidden by his enthusiastic audience to treat the ‘ Fata Morgana,’ but 
there is so much poetry in his realities, that we have no excuse for digressing 
to what is merely imaginative. Vesuvius, Pompeii, Poestam, the marvellous 
Grotto Azurra, for a long time only fabulously known, till two young Ger- 
mans, MM. Fries and Kopisch, dispelled the magic in 1831—al] tempt us. 
Andwe stop at a scene less classical it may be, less fantastic, but wonderful- 
ly bright and clear : 

‘How beautifully Salerno looked out from the sea, as, in the delicious 
morning hour, we sailed away from it. Six stout fellows pulled the oars. 
A little boy, handsome enough te be painted, satat the helm: he was called 
Alphonso. The water was green as giass. The whole coast to the right 
seemed like magnificent hanging gardens, laid out by the hold Semiramis of 
fancy. The vast open caves lay like colonnades down in the sea, within 
which played the heavy billows. Upon the projecting point of rock stood 
a castle, below whose turreted walls floated a small cloud. We saw Mi- 
nori and Majori; and, immediately afterwards, Amalfi, the birthplace of 
Masaniello and Flavio Giojas, the discoverer of the mariner’s compass, which 
looked forth from amidst green vineyards. Along the shore, high u > on the 
side of the mountain, hangs the city, with its white houses, with eel flat, 
oriental roofs; higher still ascend the vineyards. One solitary pine tree 








lifts up its green crown into the blue air, where, on the ridge of the moun- 


tain, the old eastle with its encircling wall, seryes as a couch for the clouds. 


ing falls of music. Mr. Knight forgets that, although sownds may ‘breathe,’ | 
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The fishermen had to carry us through the surf from the boats to the land. 
Deep caves inthe cliffs extended even under the se into some of these the 
water flowed, others were empty. Boats lay beside them, in which played 
crowds of merry children, most of them only in a skirt or little jacket, which 
constituted their whole clothing. Half-naked lazzaroni stretched themselves 
in the warm sand, their brown cowls pulled about their ears, this being their 
most important covering during their noon-day’s sleep. Allthe church-bells 
were ringing ; a procession of young presi in violet-coloured dresses went 
past us, singing psalms. A fresh garland of flowers hung around the pic- 
ture which was fastened to the cross. To the left, high above the city, 
stands a magnificently great convent, just before a deep mountain-cave ; this 
is the herberg forall strangers. Francesca was carried up in a litter; we 
others followed after, along the road cut in the rock, with the clear blue sea 
lying deeply below us. We had now reached the gate of the convent, ex- 
actly opposite to which a deep cave gapes in the rock. Within this there 
were three crosses, on which were the Redeemer and the two thie ves ; and 
above them, upon the stone of the rock, were kneeling angels in bright co- 
loured garments, and great white wings. No artistical work this, but all 
carved out of wood,and painted: but, nevertheless, a pious, trusting heart 
breathed its own peculiar beauty over the rudely formed images 

‘We arrived in the city, which lay, if | may so say, singularly piled upon 
itself. Beside of it the, narrow Ghetto in Rome would have been 
a Corso. The streets were narrow passages between the tall houses 
and right through them. Now one comes through a door into a long- 
landing-place with small openings on the sides Sead into dark cham- 
bers, then into a narrow lane between brick-work and walls of rock, steps up 
and steps down, a half-dark labyrinth of dirty passages; I often did not know 
whether it was a room or a lane in which we were. In most places lamps 
were burning ; and if it had not been so, although it was mid-day, it would 
have been dark as night. At length we breathed more freely. We stood 
upon a great brick-work bridge, which counected together two ridges of 
rock: the little square below us was certainly the largest in the whole city. 
Two girls were dancing there the saltarello, and a little boy, entirely naked, 
beautifully formed, and with brown limbs, stood looking on, like a little 
Cupid. Here, they told me, it never freezes. The severest cold Amalfi 
has known for many years has been eightdegrees above zero. 

‘Close beside the little tower, upon the projecting platform of rock from 
which is to be seen the lovely bay of Minori and Majori, a little serpeutine 
path winds betweea aloes and myrtles: and, following it, we were soon 
overshadowed by the lofty arch of entwining vines. We felt a burning 
thirst, and hastened onwards towards a little white dwelling-house, which, 
at the end of the vineyard, invited us, as it were so kindly trom among the 
fresh green The mild, warm‘air was filled with fragrance, and beautifully 
bright insects hummed around us. We stood before the liouse, which was 
highly picturesque. There had been built into the wall, by way of orna- 
ment, some marble capitals, and a beautifully chiselled arm and foot, which 
had been found among the rubbish. Upon the roof even was a charming 
garden of oranges and luxurious twining-plants, which, like a curtain of 
green velvet, hung down over the wall; in the front blossomed a wilderness 
of monthly roses. ‘T'wo lovely little girls, of from six to seven years old, 
played and wore garlands; but the most beautiful, however, was a young 
woman with a white linen cloth on her head, who came to meet us from the 
door!’ 

One gloomier picture must be given to substantiate Herr Andersen’s claim 
to mastery over the darker colours of the palette. Nothing is vague and 
undecided in his pages :—every touch tells: and this, as all will agree, who 
have ever tried their hands at definition or description, is a notable merit. 
Itis enough to premise that the ‘ lmprovisatore’ sorely wounded to the 
heart, was travelling from Rome towards Venice :— 

‘We drove past Monte Soracte, across the mountains, to the narrow 
Nepi. It wasa bright moonlight evening. A monk was preaching betore 
the door of the hotel: the crowd repeated his Viva Santa Maria! and fol- 
lowed him, singing through the streets. The crowd of people carried me 
along with them. The old aqueduct, with its thick, twining plants, and the 
dark olive-groves around, formed a dark picture, which corresponded to my 
state of mind. I passed through the gate by which U had entered. Just 
outside of this lay the vast ruins of a castle or convent, the broad highroad 
running through its dilapidated halls, a little path turned from the main-road, 
and led into the midst of them; ivy and muiden’s hair grew dependingly 
from the walls of the solitary cells. 

‘ Lentered into a large hall; tall grass grew above the rubbish and the 
overthrown capitals, enwreathing vine-shoots moved their broad leaves 
through the great Gothic windows, where now were only small remains of 
loosely hanging painted glass. Aloft, upon the walls, grew busbes and hedg- 
es; the beams of the moon fell upon a fresco-painting of Saint Sebastian, 
who stood bleeding and pierced with an arrow. Deep organ-tones resound- 
ed, as it seemed continuously through the hall; [ followed the sounds, and, 
passing out through a narrow coor, found myself among the myrtle hedges 
and luxuriant vine-leaves, close to a perpendicular descent of great depth, 
down which a waterfall was precipitated, foamingly white, in the coor 
moonlight. The whole romantic scene would have surprised any mind, yet 
perhaps my distress would have allowed it to slide out of my memory, 
had not that which I saw further impressed it painfully, deeply into my 
heart. I followed the narrow, almost overgrown path, close to the abyss, 
towards the broad highway. Close beside me, from over the lofty, white 
wall, upon which the mooa was shining, stared three pale heads, behind an 
iron grating, the heads of three executed robbers, which, as in Rome, on the 
Porta del Angelo, were placed in iron cages, to serve as a terror and warn- 
ing to others. There was to me nothing terrible in them. In earlier days, 
the sight would have driven me away bence ; but suffering makes philoso- 
phers. The bold head, which had been occupied with thoughts of death 
and plunder, the mountain’s daring eagle was now a silent, captive bird, 
which sat quietly and rationally in its cage, like other imprisoned birds. I 
stepped up close to them ; they had certainly been placed there within these 
very few days, every feature was still recognizable. But, as 1 gazed on the 
middle one, my pulse beat stronger; it was the head of an old woman !— 
The skin was yellow-brown, the eyes half open, the long silver-white hair, 
which hung through the grating, waved in the wind. My eye fell upon the 
stone tablet in the wall, where according to old custom, the name an crime 
of the executed were engraved. Here stood ‘ Fulvia.’ I saw also the name 
of her native city, ‘ Frascati:’ and, agitated to the very depths of my soul, 
[ stepped back afew paces.’ 

Very striking too, of its more melancholy kind, is Antonio’s first glance of 
Venice. He saw in it not the enchanted City we know, but the home of 
‘the songless gondolier,’ and the haunt of dark and pompous phantoms of ‘the 
long line of dead Doges.’ But it was from the window of the Mocenigo 
palace that Byron bestowed on Moore his well-known caution—and “ Don’t 
be poetical’! is sometimes as/needful to critics as to boon companions 
Restraining ourselves, then, from further quotation, we shall here part coin 
pany with our pleasant guide. 





ee 
THE DUKE OF MARLBOROUGH’S CAMPAIGNS... 
DISCOVERY OF NEW DOCUMENTS. 

The Letters and Dispatches of John Churchill, first Duke of Marlborougk, 
from 1702 to 1712. Edited by the Right Honourable Sir George Murray, 
G.C.B., &e. 3 vols. Murray. 

It is not easy to understand the circumstances that have hitherto withheld 
from the public the knowledge of the existence of this collection. When 
Sarah, Duchess of Marlborough, allowed a liberal sum to the person who 
had undertaken to write the life of her husband, we might reasonably ex- 
pect that she would not have withheld from him the most valuable and au 
thentic materials for such a bogey especially as these letters and dis 
patches atford honourable proofs of his consummate abilities as a diplomatist 
and astatesman. The circumstance of this collection being preserved in a 
record-room of a house at Hensington, occupied by a land-steward, and not 
at Woodstock, may explain the reason why these documents escaped the 
research of Archdeacon Coxe ; their existence, indeed, was unsuspected, and 
had not the present Duke removed his family papers from Hensington to a 
new muniment-room in Woodstock, they would probably have remained 
still undiscovered. His Grace’s solicitor, Mr. Whately, while examining 
the old chests of papers at Hensington, previous to their removal, discovered 
eighteen folio volumes bound in vellam; on examining them he found that 
they contained the whole of the Great Duke’s letters between 1702 and 1712, 
the letters of his private secretary Mr Cardonnel, and a journal written by 
his Grace’s chaplain, Dr. Hare, afterwards Bishop of Chichester. The 
volumes thus unexpectedly discovered were placed under the editorial care 
of Sir George Murray, and were by him prepared for publicetion. Such is 
the history ofa work which has the disadvantage of appearing a little out of 
its time. 

Although the personal interest of these volumes is not equal to their 
historical importance, they contain many traits and incidents illustrative of 
a period to» which Englishmen have been accustomed to refer with more 
pride than discrimination, and they unfold the secret springs of some events 
which hitherto ranked among the disputed, if not the unsolved, problems in 
our annals. A brief account of the Duke of Marlborough’s early career is 
necessary, to explain the circumstances of his position, when he took com- 
mand ot the British forces in Flanders, and will throw some light not only 
on the character of the man, but of his age. Though originally brought 
forward by James II., and owing his rapid promotion to the personal friend 
ship of that monarch, he deserted him on the landing of the Prince of Orange, 





and induced the Princess Anne and her husband to follow his example. 
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Subsequent events indisputably prove, that he and many other political 
leaders were far from expecting that the revolution would end in the elevation 
of William and Mary to the throne; they hoped to use the Prince of Orange 
as au ally in extorting from James II. securities for the better government of 
the Church, and some change in the line of succession which they had not 
explained to themselves. William kept his ultimate desigus profoundly se- 
cret until ali parties had so compromised themselves, and complicated the 
difficulties between the king and the country, that the knots could only be 
solved by being severed, while he alone stood between the country and an- 
archy. Whether William aimed at the throne from the beginning is doubt- 
ful, but it is certain that this result had never entered into the heads of those 
who contributed most to his elevation, until the last moment, when no other 
arrangement was safe or practicable. William being once secure on the 
throne, the next question that arose related to the succession; it is now no- 
torious that William was not unwilling to make arrangements for the suc- 
cession of the son of James IT., while the greater part of the English people 
looked forward to Queen Anne. Had her son, the Duke of Gloucester, liv- 
ed, it is probable that nearly all parties would have acquiesced in his heredi- 
tary claim, but after his death the old partisans of the Stuarts, and Marlborough 
not less than the rest, vainly sought expedients for restoring the inheritance 
of the Crown to the legitimate line of descent. 


The religion of the excluded branch of the Stuarts was not the only cause 
of the alienation of the English people ; in the minds of such men as Marl- 
borough, afar greater objection was the connexion of James II. with the 
projects of Louis XLV., which were deemed, and not unjustly, dangerous to 
the liberties of Europe. At the death of William, Louis XIV. having secur- 
ed for his grandson the inheritance of the Spanish monarchy, seemed to pos- 
sess a preponderance of power, which could only be resisted by the com- 
bined Redes of the rest of Christendom Had there been a monarch on the 
English throne who would support, or even connive at his ambitious schemes, 
he would probably have established a despotism as extensive and more on- 
erous than that of Napoleon in alatter day. The war of the Spanish succes- 
sion had thus a great influence in settling the question of the English succes- 
sion, for there was a just dread of France to support the exaggerated ter- 
rors of property, which formed the popular pretext for the exclusion of the 
Stuarts. 

A third disputed succession, that of Poland, engaged the attention of the 
Northern powers ; Charles XII. of Sweden, and Peter the Great of Russia, 
engaged deeply in the strife; and though the Polish succession presented 
few, if any, points of contact with the Spanish succession, yet the ancient 
alliance between France and Sweden was the subject of much uneasiness 
to the Germani- powers, and frequently made Marlborough dread the ap- 
pearance of the Quixotic Charles, if not as an ally of France, at least as an 
enemy of Austria. 

Holland was the country in most imminent danger from French ambition, 
for the possession of the Spanish Netherlands gave Louis the command of 
her frontiers. The first great object of the allies was, therefore, to secure 
the safety of Holland; the Dutch, with short-sighted selfishness, insisted 
that this alone should be made the object of the campaign, and Marlbor- 
ough, in ove of his earliest despatches, remonstrates against the check that 
was thus imposed on his operations :— 

‘Over Asselen, July 24th, 1702. 

‘High Mightinesses—Iset out from the Hague with the purpose of follow- 
ing exactly the plan of the campaign which had been projected and arrang- 
ed in concert with your High Mightiness’ and the ministers of the King of 
Prussia; | cannot avoid believing, that by following this plan the enemy 
wouldhave been compelled to abandon the line of the Meuse, and provide for 
the defence of hisown country. But when on the point of executing it, I 
have seen with regret that some of the States, and several generals did net 
approve of passing the Meuse; upon which I have not hesitated to give 
way to this sentiment, in order to show that the safety of your States is the 
first of my cares. In consequence of this, we have been reduced to the 
inability of uudertaking anything with our superior forces to the present 
time; but it has finally been resolved, with the unanimous consent of the 
generals of the States, with whom alone, as being the most interested in 
this first movement, I have consulted, to leave sixteen battalions and seven 
squadrons at Nimeguen, for the protection of that city, and to pass the 
Meuse with the rest of the army, which we are beginning to do, in order 
to cut from the enemy all communication with their cities, to hinder them 
from receiving any convoy of provisions, and thus to compel them to retire 
from their quarters. 

‘Thus weakened and hampered, Marlborough entered on his first cam- 
paign, in the course of which he captured Venloo, Ruremond, and Stevens- 
wuert, and gained such renown that the House of Commons declared by a 
vote, that * le had signally retrieved the ancient glory of the nation.’ This 
incidental slur on the memory of King William was strenuously resisted by 
the Whigs, but was carried by an overwhelming majority ; a contemporary 
satire thus notices it— 

Commanders shall be praised at William's cost, 
\ud honour be retriev’d—before it’s lost. 

It was on his return from this campaign, after the capture of Liege, that 
Marlborough was made prisoner by the French, but was saved from capti- 
vity by thojpveseace ofmind of one of his attendants named Gill, who preseunt- 
ed a passport which had been granted to General Churchill. The French 
did not discover the value of the prize which they had allowed toslip through 
their fingers, until it was too late for effectual pursuit. i. 

The second campaign was a very languid affair, and on the whole unfi- 
vourable to the allies ; we shall therefore pass it over, and come at once to 
the third, rendered memorable by the victories of Donawert and Blenheim. 
At this period the affairs of the Emperor were in a very deplorable condi- 
tion; the insurgents in Hungary were so successful, as to create alarm for 
the safety of Vienna; the detection of the Elector of Bavaria opened Ger- 
many tothe French: aud the German princes exhibited little zeal for the 
preservation of their common country. Marlborough reached the Hague 
so early as the 19th of January, and finding that be had fifty thousand Brit- 
ish troops under his command, he resolved to march to the succour of the 
Empire, while General Auverquerque remained to defend the Netherlands 
with the Dutch and the rest of the auxiliaries. He expected to have been 
seconded in his proposal by the Margrave of Baden, but Vie found this prince 
as negligent in diplomacy as he subsequently proved in war. — Marlbo- 
rough’s letter to the Margrave isa remarkable example of his skilfuluess in 
conciliating the obstinate, by taking it for granted thatthey had already form- 
ed plans for themselves which he recommended to their adoption :— 

A . ‘The Hague, Feb. 19, 1704. 
‘ To his Highness the Margrave of Baden,—I had the honour to write to 
your Highness some days betore my departure from England, to inform you 
ofthe orders I had received from my Royal Mistress to come over to this 
country, and to beg you to have the hindines to communicate your senti- 
ments on the measures that should be taken in the presentcrisis to restore 
the affairs of Germany. I have been here for the last twelve days, and had 
nase myself that I should have had the honour of receiving intelligence 
wih IM yy = tie, ang —e as to aid me in the conferences 
kine ee, e dey ut 7 on ae a lairs be t 1e war 5 but it must be that my 
as not conveyed to you so soon as I could have wished. If the wind 
should prove favourable, I hope to return to England at the beginning of 
hext week, so as to be back the sooner for an early opening of the campaign. 
{n the meantime i am very glad to inform your Highness that 1 have found 
the States, notwithstanding the difficulties they have to encounter, well dis- 
posed to make desperate efforts for the succour of the empire ; and they 
eagerly seek the means of raising the money which your Highness requires 
to get the troops ready for action.’ 

Marlborough did not commence active preparations for the opening of 
the campaign before the middle of Avril, and he then informed the States 
of Holland, that his plans were limited to the Moselle. ‘The first intimation 
of his inteution to make Bavaria the chief scene of his operations was given 
to Prince Louis of Baden. . ie 

ois ‘Gennep, May 9, 1704. 

Su,—Count de Wratislaw, who will have the honour of bearing this let- 
ter to your Highness, will explain to you the difficulties that { have had in 
inducing their High Mightinesses the States of Holland, to consent that the 
English troops should be separated from theirs for service on the Moselle 
Nevertheless the zeal that | have for the cause of the illustrious allies, has 
enabled me to find the means of smoothing down all difficulties, and even 
of taking the re , 


pil ‘solution to advance higher; believing that nothing can be 
re g 4 


= useful to the common cause generally, and to the adyaniage of the 
» -_ ror in particular, than to reduce the Elector of Bavaria. 
eed a Gee May, Marlborough put his troops in motion, and on the 
onli’ Yilhes tn a: letter from Auverquerque, declaring that the French 
Dutch lines . os ee the Meuse, at Namur, and were threatening the 
indent aed rhe y I farlborough stated that this movement, instead of 
confine the wrote: ato te th rque feared, showed that they had resolved to 
their main anon hg the defensive in the Low Countries, and to send 
that hie ae oage © watch the movements of the English. He showed 
Yerquere ma pose him fea unnecessary,and he even induced Au- 
of th a tel: resh reinforcements. In the meantime the perils 
© Empire had been greatly increased by the misconduct of the Mar- 


£rave of Baden; though at the head of thi 
the Elector of Bavaria to effect a fene urty thousand men, he hed allowed 


Tellard, « iagcti “p ction with the French, under Marshal 
; & junction which could on] . : : 
the main body of the imperia alists. Tc tected by marching vight Grengh 


This unfavourable intelligence only ac- 


Celerated Marlborough’s movements; he at once began his march towards 
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the Danube, a measure so well concealed, and so wholly unexpected, that 
the French were completely puzzled, believing at oue time he was about 
to assail the line of the Moselle, then that he meditatedan attack on Alsace, 
and then that he was preparing to besiege Landau. Marlborough’s chief 
difficulty was with the States of Holland, whose dread of au invasion dur- 
ing his absence seemed to increase with every step of his advance. In re- 
ply to their remonstrances he wrote :— 
‘Camp of Seinsen, 19th of June, 1074. 

‘{figh Mightinesses,—I have received your honoured letter of the 9th 
current, containing the information that had been transmitted to you of Mar- 
shal Villeroi’s return with his division to the Low Countries, or at least that 
he intended to send considerable detachments in that direction. The infor- 
mation must be erroneous, since the general has advanced with his forces to 
the Upper Rhiae, without the least appearance of returning, or sending out 
a detachmentso soon. However I have written to M. d’Almedo, entreat- 
ing him [without making the least noise, which might be prejudical to us 
here } to collect sufficient boats to carry down a large number of troops, and 
to have them in readiness at forty-eight hours’ notice. I flatter myself that 
yonr Mightinesses will do me the justice to believe that I will observe with 
all possible vigilance, the proceedings of the enemy, so as to send succour 
with diligence, should they make any detachment on their side.’ 


At Hippach the Margrave of Baden came to meet Marlborough, who 
had previously been joined by Prince Eugene. The Margrave’s preten- 
sions at this crisis had very nearly disconcerted the whole plan of the cam- 
po. It had been arranged that he should guard the Rhine, while Marl- 

vorough and Eugene acted in concerton the Danube, bat he now, as senior 
general, insisted on the direction of the army of the Danube, and was 
with difficulty persuaded to share the command on alternate days with the 
English general. Taking advantage of these delays, the Elector of Bavaria 
occupied the heights of Schellenberg, which impended over the important 
town of Donawert, and although Marlborough had not been joined by all 
his forces, he hazarded the attack of this important post on the 1st of Jaly, 
when it was his turn te command. His modest account of the victory to 
Secretary Harley, at that time his political friend and associate, gives great 
praise to the army, but says not a word o f the general’s own merits. 

ATTACK ON DONA WERT. 


‘Camp at Embermergen, 3rd July, 1704. 

‘ Sir,—I now acknowledge the favour of your letters of the 6th and 9th 
past, and am very glad to acquaint xe at the same time with a considerable 
advantage we have had over the Elector of Bavaria. Upon my coming on 
Tuesday with the army to Onder Ringen I received advice that the Elector 
had sent a great body of his best troops to reinforce those on the Schellen- 
berg near Donawert, where they had been fortifying and intrenching them- 
selves for sometime. This beinga pos of great consequence to the ere ny, I 
resolved to attack it, and accordingly yesterday, about three in the morning, 
I marched with a detachment of six thousand foot, thirty squadrons of horse, 
and three regiments of Imperial grenadiers, leaving the whole army to fol- 
low; but the march being long and the roads very difficult, I could not 
reach the river Wernitz till about noon. We immediately used all the in- 
dulgence we could in laying over the bridges, which being finished about 
three o'clock, the troops with the artillery marched over, aud all things be- 
ing ready the attack began about six. We found the enemy very strongly 
intrenched, and they defended themselves with great obstinacy for an hour 
and a half, during which there was a continual fire without any intermis- 
sion; at last the euemy were forced to yield to the bravery of our troops, 
who made a great slaughter and possessed themselves of their camp, the 
Comte d’Arcy, the Elector’s general, with their general officers, being 
obliged to save themselves by swimming over the Danube. We took fif- 
teen pieces of cannon, with their tents, baggage, and ammunition; part of 
the latter being under ground and not discovered by our men, blew up in 
the night and did some mischief to a squadron of Dutch Dragoons. The loss 
on our side has been considerable, but 1 must refer you to my next for the 
particulars. * * Allour troops in general behaved themselves with great 
gallantry, and the English in particular have gained a great deal of honour 
in this action, which | believe was the warmest that has been kuown for 
many years, the horse and dragoons appointed to sustain the foot standing 
within musket shot of the enemy’s trenches most part of the time.’ 

This victory was followed by fresh bickerings with the Margrave of Ba- 
den, who claimed the merit of the victory at Donawert, and demanded to 
regulate the whole course of the campaign. Marlborough was resolved to 
support Prince Eugene,s army, menaced by the united forces of the French 
and Bavarians, while the Margrave was determined to lay siege to Ingold- 
stadt. On the 31st of July Marlborough wrote to Prince Eugene :— 

‘Friedberg, July 31st, 1704. 

‘Sir ,—Your highness will see by the letter of M. the Prince of Baden, his 
sentiments on, the siege of Ingoldstadt, and that he is quite resolved to at- 
tempt it without reinforcement on your side. I have represented to him 
that the exigencies of the war could not require so many troops in the lines 
and in the country of Wirtemberg, siuce M. Tallard is here, and M_ Tilleroi 
having made a detachment towards the Low Countries, caunot have more 
than twenty thousand men to oppose us on that side; besides that Tallard 
having joined the Elector and Marsin, they must have altogether an army 
of forty thousand men, avd when we are occupied in the siege, being be- 
tween us and their garrisons, they couladraw these out to the last man, and 
raise their forces to fifty thousand. On the other hand, we having furnished 
the troops for the siege, which the Prince of Baden believes that he could 
undertake with twenty-five battalions and thirty squadrons (a force inade- 
quate in my opinion,) the enemy would have a great superiority over our 
army of observation, and we might run the risk of losing all the fruit of the 
campaign.’ To be resumed next week. 
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There is one light in which the value of the application of steam to the 
purpose of travelling, has not, that I am aware of, been dwelt upon with the 
emphasis that it deserves—and that is the consideration that the traveller, if 
he can read and write, need not lose even the time that he is on the way. 
In a steamboat he can take along his pen and ink, and commit thoughts to 
paper for the press, that may influence the industry—extend the boundaries, 
and shape the destiny of a nation! Who knows butthe “Texas Pamphlei” 
may have been written on board of a steamboat on the Mississippi? or that the 
same pen may not, in like circumstances, persuade a people, already half-in- 
clined, that California would handsomely round off the national Farm, and 
that the possession of Cuba is indispensable as a key, that in the hands of an 
adverse naval power capable of holding it, would enable her to lock and un- 
lock at pleasure, every port on the Gulf, and every granary on the western 
waters ? I knew an instance, comparing small things with great, of the 
founder of a certain periodical, writing its introduction ina steamboat between 
North Point and Annapolis, from which, in five years, he made $40,000. These 
are uses of time, even while on the road, that have not been dwelt upon, and 
that could not be realized in the old fashioned bungling and slow vehicles and 
modes of locomotion. Though the pen may not, in like manner, be employ- 
ed on the railroad, one’s book, that great resource, and ready weapon against 
the blue-devils, under the most adverse fortune, may, even there, be turned 
to for amusement or instruction ; as, for example, on a late whirl from Balti- 
more to Philadelphia, a route that on account of its intrinsic utility, and the 
enterprise, aye, and the patriotism that projected it, deserves, and will yet 
enjoy better fortunes,—the time was insensibly shortened by the perusal of 
some, as it seemed to me, very instructive papers in the last number of the 
Journat or Acricuurure and the Transactions of the Hicusanp AND 
Acricutturat Society of ScoTLaNp. Having marked some of the passa- 
ges which appeared to be adapted to our Agricultural condition, and the state 
of Agricultural knowledge in our own country, they are here respectfully 
transcribed and submitted to the readers of the Albiou. If not replete with 
instruction, they may, at least, so far serve to entertain as to show, that we 
need not consider as so much time lost, that which is passed in @ raiiroad car! 
For myself, commend mein such a case, to a good author, or to a companion 
from whom I can learn more than I can impart, this being one case at least, 
in which it is neither dishonourable nor unfair, to scheme for the advantage. 
But to the extracts :— 

The first paper in the series, is “ The cause of Agriculture truly stated, by 
Donald Bain. Edinburgh.” The whole of this paper is remarkable for ori- 
ginal views, and the clearness with which they are stated, on the value of 
Agriculture to a state, as compared with lands given up to pasture, and as com- 
pared, in England, with manufactures. The whole intended to illustrate the 
obligation that exists, as he contends, to maintain, unrelaxed, the existing 
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he, the restriction of Agriculture is synonymous with the restriction of the 
state ; its increase in all feasible circumstances, synonymous with the increase 
ofthe state. “It is easy,” says Professor Liebig, “ to see how close is the con- 
uexion between Agriculture and the multiplication of the human species— 
cultivation has no other object than the production of a maximum of valuable 
substances in the smallest possible space,” and the labour employed in pro- 
dncing them, adds Mr. Bain, is the strength of the state. 

But, however becoming and incumbent it is on Americans to study more, 
much more than it is our habit to do, the politics of Agriculture, our business 
is more with practical views of it. The following passages present in strong 
lights, the importance of cu/tivation in itself, and relatively in comparison with 
land used for pasture. 

“ People, and the happiness of a people, are the being and well-being of a 
state, its origin and its end. Every pursuit, and every source of profit, should 
be considered with these two essential points, and so considered, agriculture is 
invaluable, 

“ Agriculture is not only the most useful art,but the most indispensable. It is 
not only a manufacture also, and the most profitable of mamufactures, but it is 
the best production of all other manufactures. That itis a manufacture, and 
a finished one is certain; for the grain when ready for the market, admits of 
very Jittle further process, exceptthat of consumption. It is profitable,—for 
every grain raised beyond the seed sown, is profitable to the state, adding the 
whole extent of its produce to its wealth—and the whole of the people employ- 
ed in that production to its strength. Its profits to the state are also certaim 
so far as required for home comsumption, because so for there is no risk ofam 
uncertain market or of uncertain payments. It employs a great number of 
hands—it employs them /eal/hily, and in circumstances calculated to leave their 
morals pure, and their number is little capable of reduction from the use of ma- 
chinery. 

« And theseare what render a manufacture really useful to astate,though that 
may not be the general opinion ; because labour must always be paid for, par= 
ticularly so far as indispensable labour, and the more, therefore, that are neces- 
sarily employed, and paid in a state, the greater is its wealth and the greater its 
strength—the two great requisites to the existence of a state; and if they are 
employed healthily and happily, the only remaining condition is fulfilled.” 
So much for this view of the subject. The writer then goes on to depict the 
effect of Agriculture restricted by the removal of protection ; pasture, he says, 
must be the resort, and the result of that he proceeds to consider in a manner 
that we presume will interest even the general reader, and justify the space 
occupied. 

Lands wm grass there must always be, under a proper system of cultiva- 
tion; and these, too, producing to the very utmost. But grass-lands mean, 
to me, lands habitually lying in grass, and to be pastured. To ascertain 
the ultimate gain or loss between agriculture and pasture, we must first con- 
sider their relative value. I think it is from having neglected to do this ac- 
curately hitherto that much of the virulence that has been introduced into 
this question has arisen ; for, had it been accurately considered, and the re- 
sults shown, I cannot suppose that it would any longer have remained in 
discussion. pgs 

It is said the Duke of Buckingham has stated that the value of cultivation 
for corn over pasture is as four to one ; and itis said, farther, that he has 
made this statement from honestly desiring to be within the mark. But 
who is convinced by this? No one. It is, perhaps, an honest opinion. per- 
haps a correct one: but where is the evidence? There is none. Should 
an opponent reverse the proposition, where is the ground for gainsaying 
him? At this moment there is none whatever. I will endeavour to supply 
it. 

I must set out by saying that cultivation and pasture hardly admit of 
comparison. The ditference between them leads into so many collateral 
channels, that it is almost impossible to follow them, and almost all we can 
say is, the difference is so great that it is scarcely conceivable. 





In the vicinity of a city, pasture-land may give even more rent to the 
landlord than it would give in corn, and more profit to the occupant, for 
particular purposes. 1t may be useful in keeping cattle for the batcher, or 
in yielding milk, butter, or cheese for those who require those luxuries and 
can afford to pey for them; but doesthat in the slightest degree indicate 
the difference between pasture and cultivation in real resulls to the state ? 
Not in the slighiest degree. ; 

Take but one species of result—the result, namely, in the quantity of 
human food produced :— 

An acre cf good land (and good land on/y is likely to yield available pas- 
ture) will produce six quarters of wheat; a quarter of wheat (eight bush- 
els) yields 120 loaves,* at 4 lbs. to the loaf, 480 lbs. per quarter, and for 
six quarters, 2,380 lbs 

Now what would the same acre produce in beef? It is true that in this 
country pasture would be almost impossible, per se. But for winter crops, 
straw, §c., alone produced by cultivation for corn, the cattle pastured in the 
summer must be killed on the approach of winter, as of old, or they would 
die of hunger. But let us fancy pasture to be possible, and our year all 
summer, and what is the result even then? Suppose anacre of grass to 
maintain a middle sized bullock during six months of summer, then an acre 
sustains all the year round exactly half a bullock. Bui he is not dropta 
bullock. Even with all our present resources of pasture enriched by agri- 
culture, and winter feeding more powerful than the summer, he requires 
five years. But deduct for his minority, when he necessarily requires less 
food, (though he then eats to grow as wellas to be fed,) two years entire, 
and he is ripe in three years. In this way an acre of pasture, feeding half 
a bullock only throughout the year, and producing that only in three years, 
produces exactly one-sixth of a bullock a year ; at36 Scottish stones of 16 
ibs., 96 lbs a year! 

Count meat in actual strength, and in soups, &c. derivable from it, of 
thrice the value of bread, (and according to our best lights on this subject, 
that seems extremely doubtful,) still the yielding of pasture is only equal to 
288 lbs. of bread, in place of 2,880, or exactly one-tenth of the value produ- 
ced by cultivation. There may be a trivial produce additional, in young 
cattle fed on the remnants of pasture left by the elder, bat this is scarcely 
to be calculated; and when the effects of pasture have been considered 
eyeal to those of agricultural feeding and pastare combined, it ought not to 
be calculated. It must be hetd as established, that pasture only prodnces 
human food equal to one-tenth of that produced by agriculture. F 

In the meantime, we have seen the results of ceasing to cultivate in the 
loss of human food. It is 2,592 lbs. of bread per acre; or, at least, the loss 
of five quarters of grain or 2,400 lbs. On 1000 such acres, the loss, at the 
lowestestimate, is 2,400,000lbs. ; at a loaf and a-halt a week, bread for 400,- 
000 people ; at 6d. per loaf, £ 15,000; or, taking it in quarters of wheat, 
5,000 quarters, at £ 2: 10s. per quarter, £ 12,500. — 

And on 1,000,000 suchfacres, the loss, after deducting for the produce of 
the best pasture, would be £ 12,500,000. 

This, it would seem, is a very conclusive view. 

The next paper, in this valuable Scotch Quarterly, is entitled, Remarks on 
the present state and prospecis of Agriculture in Normandy. Interesting as 
is this sketch of the rural condition of a country with which there are strong 
associations in the mind—as being for instance the native country of a cele- 
brated race of horses, and of the conquerors of our mother country—still we 
feel at liberty to take from it but a few passages, and these such as seem cal- 
culated to impart useful information—as, among others, the following com- 
parative estimate of the products of French, English, and Scotch agriculture, 
which the reader may compare with like staples in our own country. 


Annual production of wheat in France about 24,000,000 imperial quar- 
ters, which, at 48s. 5d. per imperial quarter, the average market price, 
gives a value of L. 58,100,000. In France the cultivation of wheat, with- 
out including the land in fallow, occupies about 13,5v0,000 of acres, being 
more than a tenth of its whole extent. In 1839 the extent of wheat for 
each person in France was . 42 of an acre; in Great Britain and Ireland it is 
reckoned at .22 acre; in Prussia at .098 acre; in Sweden at .033 acre; im 
Poland .054 acre; and in Spain .49 acre 

The quantity of seed-wheat for France does not amount to less than 3,- 
930,000 imperial quarters, which, at 33s. 5d. the price of production, is a 
sum of L. 7,548,375. Thus the productiveness of wheat, determined by the 
comparison of the quantity of wheat sown with that reaped, is a little more 
than six for one. 

From the statements given above, it appears the average produce per acre 
from France is 1.77 quarters, while from statements on the same authority, 
that for Spain is 1.02 quarters; for Prussia 2.4 quarters; and for Great Bri- 
tain 2.5 quarters. According to the supplement to the Encyclopedia Bri. 
* This is beyond the London estimate, and perhaps any estimate, on one 
quarter or one sack. This estimate proceeds on eight quarters yielding 
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tannica, (Arts. England, Ireland, and Scotland,) the average produce per 
acre for England is about 2.5 quarters; Ireland 2.5 quarters; and Scotland 
3.8 quarters. Sir Charles Lemon estimates it at 2.65 quarters for England ; 
Mr Dudgeon abvut 3.5 quarters for Scotland; and Mr M’Culloch 3.25 
quarters for the whole island ; while Professor Johnstone, comparing these 
several statements together, supposes the average for Great Britain to he 
about 3 quarters of wheat per acre. 

If these statements approximate at all to the truth, (and the estimate for 
France seems to be recognised by the French themselves as just, while the 
nearness to agreement among those for Great Britain is a proof of their accu- 
racy,) they certainly place the superiority of British, and more especially of 
Scotch. agriculture in a very striking point of view, while they also afford 
a proof that, within certain limits, cultivation has more effect than climate 
on the production of wheat. 

The author of these “ Remarks,” says that 2 1-2 per ceut per annum, is 
the ordinary return or interest obtained on money invested in land in France, 
and consequently that forty years rent is the ordinary purchase money. 

In regard to the horses in use in Normandy, the writer observes :—‘‘ The 
plough horses and those used in heavy waggons, for the conveyance of goods, 
“are the most powerful in Normandy, nearly equalling the London dray-hors- 
es. Many of them cost from £50 to £60 ($250 to $300) a head, while very su- 
perior animals, which alone are used for breeding, are, of course, much more 
valuable. The diligence horses, though very similar in form, are smaller, 
seldom much exceeding fifteen hands high, and I have heard some of the best 
ofthem valued at from 30 to £40. The stud ofa farmer, waggoner, or usu- 
ally even of a diligence company, consists exclusively either of entire horses 
or of mares.” 

There is, we are persuaded, good reason to believe, that entire. horses are 
more spirited and yet more docile and durable than the geldings. The cele- 
brated equestrian Ricketts, on this account, discarded the latter from his cir- 
cus and stud. 

In Normandy, it seems, a precaution is taken which might perhaps be well 
imitated in this country, to prevent the ever recurring damage and destruction 
to our national and other roads—when very heavy waggons are used there, 
they require by law that the axle of the front wheels shall be shorter than 
that behind, so that the fore and hind wheels shall not track each other. 

Of the sheep, he gives a wretched account :—‘ Their long legs and necks, 
large hanging ears, ill-shaped heads, their wool and prominent bones, render 
these sheep among the most disagreeable spectacles that a man meets with in 
Normandy.” Yet he adds, “ Mutton, though of such breeding and feeding, 
is still much eaten and bears a high price in Normandy. I was indeed aston- 
ished to hear the high price of butcher’s meat generally in France, beef selling 
for 10 to 12 cents; mutton, from 12 to 14 cents per English pound, in Paris, 
and very little cheaper in the provincial markets,” 

Sraut. Feeprna, it seems, is little practised in Normandy, but the evils re- 
sulting from indifference to the advantages of the system, are forcibly pointed 
out, says the author of the Remarks, in a paper addressed to the Agricultural 
Society of Bayeux, by M. de Baumont, in which he gives the following short 
but comprehensive directions for feeding cattle—On this subject, a very cu- 
rious and scientific paper will be found in the October (last) number of the 
same quarterly, entitled Researches on the fattening of cattle and the forma- 
tion of milk, going to show that from the same food, @ cow yields in milk, fully 
double as much food available to man, as a feeding ox does in flesh and fat. 

But these follow the rules for feeding, to which reference has already been 
made. They are deemed the more worthy of a place because we feel satisfied 
that in the progress of a more enlightened public opinion, and better know- 
ledge of the true principles of rural economy, the practice of soiling cattle and 
horses, to which these rules measurably apply, must come into vogue ; not 
that it would be generally profitable, but that in many cases it would be far 
more so, than the system of permitting everything to go at large, as might be 
readily explained if we could turn aside from the purpose of merely submitting 
some extracts from Readings on a Railroad! 





DIRECTIONS FOR FEEDING CATTLE. 

Ist, Avoid, as far as possible, tying up beasts to feed unless they be full 
grown, their health excellent, and constitution vigorous. Those animals 
will necessarily take on the fat rapidly which neither require to repair their 
strength nor to support their feebleness. 

2d, The byre where they are put ought to be healthy, dry, and clean, the 

litter, good and abundant. They ought to be daily rubbed over with the 
curryeomb and a handful of straw. They should be es oe irgi quiet- 
ness, and the byre kept at a mild temperature with very little light, so as to 
induce sleep, to keep them free from all distraction, and to bring outa slight 
perspiration. : ’ ‘ 
» 3d, Variety of food, which shocld be ina good state and of good quality, 
more watery and voluminous at the beginning of the regime, and thenmore 
succulent, divided into smaller pieces, and less volnminous, and of a tempe- 
rature more nearly ayproaching to that of the animal, according as the com- 
pletion 6f its feeding approaches. Avoid ill-harvested natural meadow hay. 
Give in all cases a preference to pure saintoin. 

4th, Lastly, excite the appetite by salt and a decoction of roots ; make use 
of mealy drinks slightly heated, Bleed whenever necessary ; and, if there 
be occasion, give laxatives. 

We must here break off with our extracts, though not half way on our jour- 
ney. Let what has been given suffice to show that he who wishes to learn 
or to work, need almost never be idle, while he who is indolently inclined may 
always find some excuse for inaction. ‘The statement which follows, being 
founded on experiment, is worthy of note, in illustration of the theory that the 
more perfect the absence of all excitement and motion, the quicker and the 
more certain will proceed the fattening process, with animals and fowls. 

Every action of the body, yea, every thought of the mind, is attended 

with chemical change ; a portion of the deposited tissues are thus being 
constantly consumed. Hence it is that quiet and inactivity are highly con- 
ducive to the fattening of animals. A knowledge of this fact suggested the 
cruel practice in fattening geese, of nailing their feet to the floor, and of 
cooping pigeons and chickens before they are killed. When prizes are 
given by our agricultural societies for fat, and not for symmetry, the animals 
are strictly prevented from taking any exercise at all. Mr. Childers found 
that sheep, which were kept warm and quiet, fattened much faster than 
those that were allowed the open air and action. It is very difficult to fatten 
sheep and oxen in July, because at that time they are in constant motion, 
owing to the flies stinging them. The influence of warmth and quiet in fat- 
tening sheep has been very satisfactorily proved by Lord Ducie’s experi- 
ments. In his first experiment, five sheep were fed in the open air between 
the 21st of November and the Ist of December. They consumed 90lbs. of 
food per day, the temperature of the atmosphere being about 44°. At the 
end of this time they weighed 2lbs. less than when first exposed. In the 
second experiment, five ion were placed under a shed and allowed to run 
about, at a temperature of 49°. They consumed at first 82lbs. of food per 
day, then 70lbs., and at the end of the time had increased in weight 23lbs. 
In the third experiment, five sheep were placed in the same shed as in the 
last instance, but not allowed to take any exercise. They ate at first 64lbs. 
of food per day, then 50lbs., and increased in weight 30lbs. In the fourth 
experiment, five sheep were kept quiet and covered, and in the dark. They 
ate 35lbs. per day, and were increased 8lbs. 

The natural temperature of the sheep, as ascertained by applying the 
thermometer to its body, varies from 100° to 103°, being the same as that 
of oxen, swine, dogs and cats. In other words, these animals are from two 
to five degrees warmer than man, whose ordinary temperature is 98°. 

The ewe goes with young five months, and, in Britain, usually produces 
but one at each yeaning or birth. A traveller, speaking of the grass of 
Pamir, remarks that “its nourishing qualities are evinced in the productive- 
ness of the ewes, which elmost invariably bring forth two lambs at a birth ;” 
but I thiok thatthe most wniversal and natural number for the ewe to pvo- 
duce is, in fact, two. Occasionally, and even in England, more than two are 
produced ata birth. The Lincoln Gazette, of April 2, 1839, recorded that 
an ewe, belonging to Mr Stacey of Bothamsall, near Retford, had, in the 
course of six years, yeaned as many as sixteenlambs. twice producing 
twins, and three annually during the last four years, : 
one of four from the same mother, and had been brought up asa cade, that 

is to say, it had been weaned and reared in the house. 
translation of Heresbasch’s “ Foure Bookes of Husbandrie,” 

one yeare twenty-five lambs; it may seem, peradventure, to many incredi- 
ble, and yet it is not a great marvaile, since they have twice a yeare most! 
two, and sometimes six ata time. The Journal de Mayenne stated, in Apri 
1342, thatan ewe at Charne, near Ernée had lately given birthfo eigh 
ambs, four of which were still alive. 


he ewe herself was | tar after Easter, by adescendant of the Kuight Templar of 
) 
In Barnaby George’s 


; . . (1586, ) p- 139. 
we read that “it hath been seen in Gelderland that five ewes have had in 


f exiles to forget their separation from their native land. 





Summary. 


Joining the Union.—A person advertises inthe Times that he ‘has dis- 
covered a most wonderful cement, and would wish some one to join him.’ 
The advertiser, then, should certainly have stated his height, because, if he 
is only four feet two, it will be rather awkward for him to be joined to a 
= who happened to be six feet three, without his stockings; especial- 
y ifit be true, as he declares in the advertisement, that the cement, once 
applied, is of sach an adhesive nature, that he will warrant it to keep good 
for ten years in the warmest climate. 


Malicious Report.—A report has been circulated, that the Irish Members 
are absenting themselves from Parliament to evade the Income Tax. A gen- 
tleman. who sends us his name, declares this report to be a shameful calum- 
uy. He assures us that the Income Tax would be the last thing in the world 
to trouble an Irish Member 


Domestic Graham-ing.—We have received a letter from a gentleman, 
who complains of the opening of his letters by his wife, which he attributes 
entirely to the influence of Sir James Graham’s example. We do not know 
any possible redress for him, unless he has his billet<ioux for the future ad- 
dressed to the nearest pastry-cook’s. But we must say we have very little 


pity for this injared gentleman. Being a married man, why doesn’t he be- 
long toa club? 


Comte d’Orsay, whose genius, both as a painter and sculptor, has late- 
ly become so wonderfully } se mado 9 is about to publish his latest, and, we 
may almost add, finest work, with a view of which we have been favour- 
ed. Itis a small equestrian statue of the Duke of Wellington, done, we 
conclude, to forma pendant for the Napoleon, published some time since. 
With regard to the likeness, there can be but one opinion, and this opinion 
is expressed most unequivocally by all most familiar with the Duke, by his 
own family, and, we understand, by himself,—it is fidelity itself, as to fea- 
ture, expression, figure and attitude ; there is nothing of aifectation, or false 
effects, no attempt at the heroics—all is quiet dignity, simplicity and repose. 
The horse, too, which is exquisitely modelled, forms a beautiful contrast 
to the rider, for though in a standing posture, the arched neck, the impatient 
praucing, the champing of the bit, bear witness to the fire and spirit of the 
noble animal, while the head being lowered, gives additional importance to 
tue figure of the rider. 


A visit from her ee to her Irish dominieons is fully anticipated by her 
Irish subjects. A Dublin letter, in confirmation of the expectation, says: A 
few days since, the Hon.and Very Rev. Dean Pakenham applied to the Board 
of Ecclesiastical Commissioners for a grant of money for the purpose of de- 
corating the Cathedral of St. Patrick, and putting the grand reception-room 
ina state of thorough repair, in anticipation of her Majesty’s honouring that 
ancient cathedral by her presence at divine service. ‘The application was 
immediately acceded to, and workmen are now busily engaged in making 
the alterations suitable to the auspicious occasion. 


The newly-born fourth daughter of the Queen of Portugal was baptized 
on the 23rd ult., in the chapel of the palace at Belem, by the Cardinale Pa- 
triarche of Lisbon. The Fttle Princess received the names of Antonia Ma- 
ria Fernanda Micaela Gabriela Rafaela de Asis Gonzaga Silveria Julia 
Augusta de Braganza é Borbon-Sajonia-Coburg-Gotha. 

The death of M. Dujorrier, the active and able manager of the Presse, 
who fell in a duel on Tuesday morning, in Paris, has created a very painful 
sensation in the political and literary world. Although the immediate 
cause of this unfortunate meeting arose from a dispute at M. Alexandre Du- 
mas’ house, ata table of /ansquenet, a rancour of long standing had existed 
between him and his opponent, M. Rosemond de Beauvallon, one of the wri- 
ters of the Globe, a strong ministerial paper, which had severely attacked 
him on a letter published in the Presse, selative to an interview with M. 
de Chateaubrian , about the publication of his Memoires d’outre tonbe. M. 
Dujorrier was about five-and-thirty, and one of the elegans of the Chaussee 
d’Antin. The Presse will lose in him a valaable director. 

Letters from Hanover state that the Princess Royal is in a situation to give 
hopes of an heir to the throne. The prospect is said to have put the King, 
as well as all his subjects, in the best possible humour. 


The Russians have a singular method of extorting disclosures from prison- 
ers. In their libations is mixed a drug, which has the efiect of rendering 
them delirious, and in this state they are watched and interrogated, when 
secrets are divulged. 

We copy the following passage from M. Thiers’ new work: ‘Du Consu 
lat, et de Empire,’ as the author’s opinion upon Russia and England: ‘ Eng- 
lish commerce prevails at St. Petersburgh, and is the link which, by keep- 
ing the policy of Russia enchained to that of England, delays a rivalry, soou- 
er or later inevitable, between these two great co-partners of Asia.’ 


The Duke of Devonshire, after having disposed of his extensive and very 
valuable estates near Ripon and Boroughbridge, is now offering his vast and 
magnificent property at Londesborough, near Market-Weighton, for sale.— 
The value of the Londesborough estates is rated at upwards of 500,0001., and 
itis said, that they have heen offered to George Salts, Esq., of York, the 
great capitalist and rail-way proprietor, who is already an extensive pur- 
chaser of the noble Dake’s property in Yorkshire. 
_ In consequence of the decease of Lord Wynford and Sir J. Gurney, pen- 
sions to the amount of nearly 70001. a year revert to the public, Lord Wyn- 
ford having received a pension of 35001. a year as late Chief Justice of the 
Common Pleas, and Sir J. Gurney had just been granted 32501. a year as a 
retired Baron of the Exchequer. 
The political friends and admirers of the late Lord Holland have subscri- 
_ 50001. fora monument to his memory, to be placed in Westminster Ab- 
ey. 
We understand Lady Charles Wellesley is in that interesting state of health 
which promises a contingent succession to the title and family honours of the 
great Captain of the age. 
The Rouen journals state that the following curious notice was lately pro- 
claimed by the town crier of Yvetot (Seine Inferieure):—‘ A considerable 
number of Englishmen being about to be employed ou the railroad, the May- 
or enjoins the ladies both old and young, not to walk in the streets after nine 
o’clock in the evening.’ 
The religious fermentation increases in Prussia. No Popery is the cry; 
Berlin is to be the chief seat of the direction of the new sect, to which more 
than twenty.persons have already adhered. 


The passion for speculating in railroad shares increases in France in a 
most alarming degree. Fortunes are created and lost in a day by the extra- 
ordinary elasticity of prices, many of which are almost fictitious. 

The Dowager Marchioness of Westminster is expected to arrive at Moor 
Park, Rickmansworth, from Eaton Hall, shortly after Easter. The jointure 
of her ladyship, under the will of the late Marquess, is understood to be 10,- 
0001. perannum, with Moor Park as a permanent residence, which estate, 
afterher ladyship’s demise, is to descend to Lord Robert Grosvenor, her 
ladyship’s youngest son. 


Approaching Marriage in High Life.—The troussean provided for Miss 
Farquhar, on her approaching nuptials with Mr Milbank, may fairly bejrank- 
ed among the most magnificent of those costly gifts with which parents de- 
light tohonour the occasion of a daughter’s marriage. Her wedding costume 
is composed of a dress of ottoman velvet, shot with blue, trimmed with two 
immense flounces of the finest Brusssels lace, and ornamented with boquets, 
of orange flowers and bows of ribbon Her coiffure will consist of the guir- 
lade de mariee, and ascarf of Brussels point, of the same pattern as the trim - 
ming of the dress. The bride’s travelling-dress will be of a rich blue and 
pink damask, trimmed with passementerie. The trousseau contains many 
other very elegant dresses; and among the most novel and striking may be 
mentioned one in pink satin, with éablier berthe, &c., of old Spanish point ; 
also one in velvet, Marie Louise blue, trimmed with steel fringe. Monday 
next is the day appointed for the marriage ceremony. 

The extensive circulation of M. Thiers’s new work, “ The History of the 
Empire,” is truly astonishing. Nothing equal to it has been known during 
t he last thirty years. 

The banquet given by the merchants of Paris to Marshal Bugeand took 
place last Sunday evening in the Salle de la Bourse. The Princes were 
among the guests. M. Gonin was in the chair, and the subscribers amounted 
to about four hundred. It had been decided by the committee that only 
four toasts should be proposed, the first was the health of the King, the 
second that of the Princess—the third and fourth were Marshal Bugeaud 
and the army of Africa. > 

Ve read in Galignani——“ It is mentioned, in fashionable circles, that Miss 
B——, the daughter of Mr B——, of Philadelphia, now a resident of Paris 
and the niece of an eminent and wealthy English peev, is to be led to the al- 
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Ivanhoe.” 
Don Carlos and his family have taken up their abode in the Arc hiepisco 


pal palace, at Bourges, in the Department of Cher et ludre. The building 
is delightfully situated, and the interior has been newly arranged, and fur- 
nished in sumptuous style. The residence is calculated to help the Royal 


The Earl of Clare is to have the vacant ribbon of St. Patrick. 
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crit ical world, Mr. Forrest has achieved a greater success in King Lear 
than any character he has attempted. Certainly, looking at his peculiar 
gotlificntions, no one would have expected even moderate success. But 
the fact is otherwise, and ‘they now praise who never praised before ;’ and 
it is admitted on all hands that his performance is marked with care, and to- 
tally divested of those peculiarities which have hitherto characterised his 
style. It is an able piece of acting, and may gratify all those who do not 
hold with Charles Lamb as to the utter impossibility of representing Lear 
on the stage. 

We believe we may safely announce that Rubini is on the eve of departing 
for Madrid, having yielded to the brilliant offers made him some time back 
by the ‘Theatre del Circo, in the hope of again creating the furore his per- 
formances furmerly enacted there.—Revue de Paris. 

Vieuxtemps, the eminent violinist, will commence a limited tour through 
the provinces, on the 31st inst., at Liverpool, accompanied by Miss Dolby, 
Miss E. Birch, Mr. J. Calkin, and Mr. John Barry. 

The Melophonic Society will perform Mr. Charles Horn’s new orator io 
‘The Fall of Satan,’ on Tuesday evening. The words are selected from 
Miiton’s ‘ Paradise Lost.’ ' . 


Messrs Wilson and Lover continue to attract numerous audiences by their 
Scottish and Irish entertainments; the first, at the Music Hall, Store-street, 
and the latter, at the Hanover-square Rooms, on Monday evening, were 
highly successful. Lover’s comic anecdotes elicit shouts of laughter and 
applause, aud Wilson’s ‘ Auld Lang syne Melodies’ delight every body. 


Miss Birch has arrived in Paris from Milan, and she is expected to be in 
London for the first Philharmonic and Ancient concerts. She will return in 
the autumn to Milan, having accepted an engagement from the director of 
La Scala. 
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Vavictices. 


From Punch. 
A CONTRIBUTION BY COBDEN. 


Teetn are included in the list of ‘small articles to be freed from duty by 
Sir R. PEEL’s proposed measure. 
Turee hundred articles and odd 
Prev’s tariff will release from duty ; 
And Commerce lifts her drooping head 
To contemplate the offer’d booty. 


And as she runs her eyes along 
The list of things emancipated, 
Ire gets the better of her tongue, 
And thus the Premrer’s scheme is rated :— 


‘Fool!’ exclaims Commerce, full of scorn, 
“¢ Teeth’ are in your financial fiction ; 
Grant me instead free trade in corn, 
And deal no more in contradiction. 


“ Reverse your plan,” the Goddess said, 
And smiling stood in all her beauty ; 

“ Give me untaxed my daily bread, 
And tax my Teeth with double duty.” 





YOUNG ENGLAND'S LAMENT. 
[Youna Enatann discovered sitting dolorously before his parlour-fire: he 
grievously waileth as follows :—] 
I REALLY can’t imagine why, 
With my confess'd ability— 
From the ungrateful Tories, I 
Get nothing but civility. 





The ‘independent’ dodge I’ve tried, 
I’ve also tried servility :— 

It's all the same,—they won’t provide,— 
Ionly get-——civility. 


I’ve flattered Pret; he smiles back thanks 
With Belial’s own tranquillity ; 

But still he keeps me iv ‘ the ranks,’ 
And pays me with civility. 





I’ve worried him, lve sneered at him, 
I've threatened bold hostility,— 

But no—he still preserves his 1m- 
perturbable civility. 


If not the birth, at least I've now 
The manners of nobility ; 

But yet Sir Roperr scorns to bow 
With more than mere civility. 


Well, I’ve been pretty mild as yet, 
But now ’Il try scurrility ; 

It’s very hard if that don’t get 
Me more than mere civility 





THE PREMIER'S DREAM. 


Scene, Downing Strect. The Premier, in the garb of Richard THE 
Turn, ona sofa with a tapestried window at the back. 


[Stix figures are seen to pass at the back, cach of which in turn 
address the PREMIER. 


First Figure (@ small T'radesman). 
Let my reproach your soul with anguish fill, 
See my small profits, my exhausted till ; 
Feel thou the pain which now my bosom racks, 
A wretched victim to your Income Tax. 

Stconp Fieure (a briefless Barrister). 

Another martyr, Peet, behold in me, 
Without a bricf—almost without a fee ; 
Brietless | am, but so would not appear ; 
I pay the tax on what I do not clear. 


Tuirp Fieure (a lean Curate). 
Alas! you’ve made me feel what I endure ; 
Mine is a wound, but not without a cure. 
Out of that cure an [Income Tax I give ; 
If I’ve no living, how am I to live? 


Fourts Fieure (a half-pay Captain). 
Pret, my allowance could not well be shorter ; 
To my half-pay why will you give no quarter ? 
Firta Ficure (a poor Widow). 

Why dig your hands into poor widow's purses ? 
But with the widow’s sevenpence, take her curses. 
Sixta Fieure (a poor Artist). 

E’en the poor artist is cit saaghs to give — 

Out of the means on which he scarce can live. 

’Tis hard the Income Tax on him to lay, 

Whom even princely patrons poorly pay. 

[ The figures all vanish, the PREMIER starts up, rushes to the front 
of the stage, looks round, and sees nothing. 


Tue PREMIER. 
*T was butan idle vision fill’d my brain: 
Shadows, avaunt! Ropert’s himself again. 


Tux Temperance Movewent.—We are happy to hear from a newspaper 
paragraph that “the spots on the face of the sun are considerably less this 
year.’ This looks as if old Sol has been taking the pledge, and that this 
improvement was owing to his having entirely renounced the use of “monn 
tain dew” and other alcohol. Let us hope, now he has turned teetotaller, 
he will get up somewhat earlier for the future, and endeavour to show his 


face in London a little before one or two o'clock in the day. 


CURIOSITIES OF CHOP-HOUSES. 
GenxtLemMan—"“ Let’s have a boiled mackerel.” 
Waiter—‘ Biled, Sir! better have ’em briled, Sir. If they’re biled, 
they’re spiled, Sir! 
FouNDATION OF THE LONG DERATES.—On ascertaining the foundation of 
Parliament,’some “skeletons with 5 ery Jong jaws” were found. How strange 
that the Members of that and the present period should have been distin- 





Princess's. —By one of those contrarieties which occasionally puzzle the 


giushed by the very same feature ! 
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For Agricullural department see page 187. 


Rurpevial Parliament. 


JEWISH CIVIL DISABILITIES. 
Hovse or Lorps, March 9th. 


The LORD CHANCELLOR moved the second reading of a bill for the 
relief of persons of the Jewish religion elected to municipal offices; explain- 


ing the nature and objects of the measure. 
5 


he might 


the Cinque Ports, a ‘ , 
Salomons is a Magistrate for Surrey and Kent, and other Jewish 


bure 


of Mr. Salomons was still more objectionable. \ 
Sheriff, and was elected to the Court of Aldermen; but the Court refused 
to tender him the oaths; requiring him first to sign the declaration that he 
would do nothing detrimental to the Protestant religion, ‘ou the true faith 
of a Christian ;’ which, of course, he could not do, The Court of Queen’s 
Bench was of opinion, that, if he had taken the oaths, he might have been 


duly admitted and installed in his office; and that if he had subse: uently 
neglected to sign the declaration, he would have been protected by the 


aunual Act of Indemnity. By reversing the order of procedare, however, 
aud making the declaration anterior to the oaths, the Court of Aldermen were 
enabled to exclude whom they pleased from the bench of Aldermen, or to 
admit those whom they favoured ; virtually obtaining a hold over the elec- 
tion for which there was no warrant inlaw, At this moment there are Al- 
dermenof the Jewish religion in Birmingham, Portsmouth, Southampton, and 
other places. The compulsion of signing a declaration has been abolished 
in the case of Quakers, Independents, Moravians, and Separatists ; the act 
of abjurations (the 10th of George the First) was repealed by a temporary 
acts—temporary because supposed to have been rendered unnecessary by 
the operation of the annual Indemnity Act; but setting an example which: 
he now proposed to follow. In other countries—France, Belgium, Holland. 
aud the United States—Jews have been admitted to the highest offices, with 
no inconvenient result. A less liberal policy prevails in the Austrian States 
and in Germany ; but there also they are beginning to relax in their rigour. 
Prussia has set the example to the Gerinan states. 


read lectures and take degrees. 


and science, are amenug such persons. 


Commissioners—such as ought no longer to disgrace the statute-book 


Among others, there is one act passed in the reign of Edward the First, and 
entitled Da Judaismo, where the inhabitants of the particular parts of cities 
which were termed ‘ the Jewries,’ are required to wear on their outer gar- 


ments a badge indicating the religion they belong to. 


The Bishop of LONDON did not intend to offer any opposition to that 


bill; but he wished it to be distinctly understood that his consent in the 


case must not be taken to preclude him from opposing any attempt that 
might be made ata future time for procuring the admission of persons ofthe 


Jewish religion into Parliament. 

The Marquis ef LANSDOWNE considered the assent given to this mea- 
sure a proof of the advance of liberal opinion - aud the coutrast between the 
reception of a similar measure four years ago, with the manner in which 
the present one was received, showed the advantage of keeping public at- 
tention alive to such subjects. 

Lord BROUGHAM rejoiced at the prospect of the bill passing without 
dissent, and he hoped they should all live to see the day when a more liber- 
ul measure would be extended to the Jews. 

Lord CAMPBELL felt great satisfaction at the change which had taken 
place in the sentiments of that House with respect to the Jewish disabilities. 
He hoped the present bill was only an instalinent of what was due to the 
Jews, and that, next session, the Lord Chancellor would call upon them 
to wipe away another anomaly, namely, that the Jews might fill the office of 

Lord Mayor, preside over the Central Criminal Court in London, aud sit in 
judgment on Christians, and yet were not allowed to represent their fel- 
low-citizens in Parliament. 
TARIFF OF THE UNITED STATES. 
House of Lords, March 10. 


The Earl of CLARENDON inquired what means had been taken to obtain 
redress for certain merchauts who complained, as he conceived justly, of the 


loss inflicted on them by a change made some time ago in the tariff of the U 
Ntates. 


extent of 90 or 100 per cent on silk goods and 120 per ceaton cotton goods 
Goods that had come from the eastward of the Cape were subjected t 
much lower duties. Now, this he considered to be an infraction of ,the 
treaty with the United States, which provided, among other things, that nc 
duty should be imposed ou goods coming from any other country. By the 


change, asingle house in Glasgow had lost £3000, and the total loss by the 

1 ‘The Americans appeared fully 
alive to the importance of the treaty wherever it is in their favour ; for they 
have insisted on the repayment of the amount of duties levied on their rice 


British merchants is estimated at £200,000. 


by us in excess of that levied on the rice from the coast of Africa. 
The Earl of ABERDEEN replied, that the case had had the attention o 


Government ; but neither the representations of Mr. Fox, the late Minister 
at Washington, nor of Mr. Pakenham, his successsor, had as yet met with 


the attention they deserve. 
REMISSION OF DUTIES. 


House of Commons, March 10. 
In reply to Mr. Hawes, on Monday, Mr. GOULBURN said that it wa 


ties on tobacco. 


In reply to Mr. Poulett Scrope, Sir ROBERT PEEL said, that no nego- 
tiations are pending between this country and Russia for the removal of the 


Russian export-duties and the British import-duties on tallow. 


In reply to a suggestion of Mr. Hume, Sir ROBERT PEEL said, he felt 
the question of commuting the window-duty for atax on houses was a very 
important one, aud could not be satisfactorily discussed in answer toa 
question ; he begged Mr. Hume, however, to recollect, that when the 
House had the option of taking-off the house-tax or window-duty, they pre- 
ferred taking off the house-duty ; aud he apprehended they did so because 


the window-duty was thought more fair and less inconvenient. 
OREGON. 


Mr. ROEBUCK asked whether Government had any objection to lay be- 


fore the House the negotiations between this country and the United State 
on the subject of the disputed Oregon territory! His reason for asking wa 
to be found in existing circumstances in the United States ; though he wa 
the last man who would desire to cast a slur on a great nation. 


nary proceeding. 


The bill was intended to get rid of some anomalies, some inconsistencies, 
say some absurdities, in the existing law. A Jew may already hold 
very important responsible offices; Sir Moses Montefiore is a Magistrate for 
and for the counties of Kent and Middlesex ; Mi. David 
gentlemen 
are in the Commission of the Peace; Mr. Salomons is Deputy-Lieutenaut of 
a county, and one of the Messrs. Rothschild is Deputy-Lieutenaut of another 
county. Notonly are Jews cligible to the office of High Sheriff, but if elect- 
ed aJew is bound to serve: the office of Sheriff is regarded in London as a 
stepping-stone to the post of Alderman; if you compel a man to accept a 

loncome office, it is most unjust to exclude him from the customary re- 
ward; and the manner in which the exclusion las been effected in the case 
He had served the office of 


should terminate the arrangement without giving a year’s notice. With 
respect to the negotiations with the Executive Government of the United 
States, they have not been broughtto aclose ; and it would not be consist- 
ent with his duty to produce the correspondence to the House Mr. Roe- 
buck would see that our relations are not with the House of Representatives, 
but with the American Executive. Sir Robert quite agreed with Mr. Roe- 
buck that nothing could be more unseeinly than to use any language of blus- 
ter or menace; but, while forbearing to do so, he hoped the House would 
not infer that her Majesty’s Government are not deeply sensible of the in- 
portance of this subject. 

Mr. DIVETT asked whether Sir Robert Peel had seen the work of M. 
de Mofras on California, now publishing in Paris? in which the author, af- 
ter saying that he has examined the Oregon question, says of the claim pre- 
ferred by the English, ‘ Il faut avouer que cette fois la raison et le droit sont 
de leur cote.’ [M. Duflot de Mofras is a scientific gentleman who was sent 
out by the French Government, and his elaborate work is published with 
the official sanction of Marshal Soult and M. Guizst.’] 

NEW TARIFF :AGRICULTURAL RELIEF. 


House of Commous, March 17. 
The order of the day was read for going into Committee on the Customs 
Acts, Mr. Wittram Mires (Somerset) moved as au anendment— 





D GENERA| 


revenue towards relieving the burdens of the country by redaction or reimis- 
sion of taxation, due regard should be had to the necessity of affording relief 
to the agricultural interest.. 


‘That it is the oginien of this House, that in the application of surplus 


He complained that the agricultural interest had been neglected in the 


financial scheme of Government; and insisting that agricultural distress is 
general, he imputed it as a direct consequence to the recent measures of 
Varliament— 


continued to certain districts of the country, where, from the dryness of the 
season, the crops had been deficient. 
rally speaking, there was a deficiency in the Southern parts of the country ; 
aud he must further admit that no Ministry could control the atmospheric 
influences, or regulate their effects on the produce of the soil. (‘ Hear, 
hear! from the Opposition benches.) 
alluded: such were his opinions, whether right or wrong, and he believed 
they would be assented to by the whole world. 
would maintain that the distress was not local, but genera! ; and that it press- 
ed upon the country even in seasons of general prosperity, though it was 
more this year by reason of the dryness of the season having had an injurious 
effect upon ali the crops except wheat. 
which had taken place this year, which it would be well to notice to the 


It had been said that the distress in the country was partial, and that it was 
For himself, he must own that, gene 

He did not know to what that cheer 
(‘ Hear, hear, hear !’) He 


And there was a singular occurrence 


There, persons of the 
Jewish religion are admitted to the schools and the universities, where they 
The most admirable consequences have 
resulted from this proceeding; for some of the most learned men in those 
universities—those who have most distinguished themselves in literature 
Lord Lyndhurst stated that he ha: 
referred some old acts of Parliament on the subject to the Criminal Law 


House—namely, that when oats, hay, aud barley were deficient, the price of 
neat usually got up, so that the deficiency of the crops was made up by the 
sale of cattle. But this was not now the case ; and though the farmer was 
now purchasing his provender ata high rate, yet he would be able to prove 
before he sat down, that neither at Smithfield, Leadenhall, nor Newgate 
markets, nor in any of the couutry markets, had the price of neat risen. 
Under the new Corn-Law, even with wheat at 50s., the farmer obtains less 
protection than under the law of 1828. During the three years that the law 
has been in operation, the importations have been, of wheat 4,773,669 quar- 
ters; of flour, 1,237,193 hundred weight; the average price being 32s. 
4 1-2d.: in the three years ending 1837, when the average price was 55s. 
10d., only 640,824 quarters of wheat were imported. In 1842, excellent 
malt made from Danish barley was selling at 31s., when malt made from 
home-grown barley could not be sold under 35s. In fact, under the average 
of 50s. a quarter there has been a constaut flow of foreign wheat into the 
market, since 1842, to compete with the farmer. The deficiency in the har- 
vest has not been compensated by the rise in price: in the early mouths of 
1813 corn was at 48s. a quarter ; to give compensation to the British farmer, 


corn ought to have been about 60s. in the latter part of 1843 aud early part 
of 1844. 
would be succeeded. by a Canada Corn-bill and the new Tariff, they would 
not have given their votes for it. 
new Tariff the price of meat has sustained a gradual but decided fall: < first 
class infertor beet,’ for example, has fallen from $s. 3 3-4d.in 1841 to2s 7d. 
in 1844, and the price of other kinds in proportion: 
cattle has been small compared with that which may be anticipated. 
farmers complain of burdens which especially aud grievously oppress them 
—the poor-rates, the county-rates, and police-rates; and the rent-charge, 
which was calculated when wheat was 65s. a quarter, whereas now it is ouly 
48s. 
assessed on land, and 2,635,227/. on dwelling-houses. 
he aa ag were the following—Government support for Lord Worsley’s 


Had Agricultural Members been aware that the new Corn-bill 


He read returns to show that under the 





yet the importation of 
The 


The total county-rates amount to 8,806,501/.; of which, 5,434,895/. is 
The measures of relief 


Under the 26th section of the new tariff, agreed to on the 26th of 
August, 1842, goods coming from England, which were slfpped before the 
imposition of new dutics was known, were exposed to ruinous duties, to the 


Ss 
not the intention of Government at present to make any alteration in the du- 


d He under- 
stood, that in 1818 a convention was entered into between this country and 
the United States, the purport of which was, that the territory in dispute 
upon the Oregon should be considered as a matter upon which no deterimi- 
nation had been come to, and that the whole question should be left open 
Under these circumstances the House of Representatives had passed a 
bill for ‘settling’ this territory. The English were not, he believed, a peo- 
ple at all accustomed to bluster, or express themselves in a manner which 
should rouse the indignatioa of those with whom they conducted uezotia- 
tions ; butit must be apparent to everybody that this was a most extrac i- 
If it arose from the weakness of the American Executive, | 
it behoved foreign nations seriously to consider the matter. If the House of | 
Representatives passed sticha bill, if it were sanctioned by the Senate and ur- 


Enclosure Bill and Mr. Robert Palmer’s Drainage Bill; transfer of the ex- 
pense of criminal prosecutions from the county-rate to the Consolidated 
Fund; trausfer of half the cost of Coroner’s inquests from the county-rates 
to Government; and the like transfer of half the gaol expenses. The total 
expense of all these ameliorations in England and Wales would be about 
275,0002. In Scotland, two-thirds of the criminal prosecutions is borne by 
Government; and including Scotland in the estimate it would only be about 
350,000/. Mr. Miles concluded by reproaching Ministers with their conduct, 
after having been placed in power by the farmers. The farmers have no 
confidence in their measures ; they complain that the word ‘ protection,’ so 
_} often uttered by Sir Robert Peel when in opposition, is now seldom heard 
»| from his lips: the expressions at the close of his financial statement have 
, | caused great anxiety and distrust. The Corn-law was passed in the same 
| year that the Tariff was revised ; and now, in three years, the ‘Tariff is again 
. | revised. AtSalisbury, Mr. Sydney Herbert declared the existing protection 
sufficient; whereas Mr. Miles contended that protection ought to have been 
‘ diflused ’ 

Sir JAMES GRAHAM opposed the motion at much length He pointed 
out the inconsistency between Mr. Miles’s speech and his motion; the 
speech leading to repeal of the Corn-laws, and that part of the Tariff rela- 
f | ting to foreign meat, and by no means preparing the way for so small a boon 

as that now craved on behalf of so great an interest. Sir James referred 
with some minuteness to the failure of Mr. Thornhill Baring’s attempt to 
iucrease the revenue by an additional percentage—which failed in the indi- 
rect part of taxation, but succeeded in the Assessed Taxes—as proving that 
the limits of indirect taxation had been reached, and that recourse must be 
had to direct taxation: therefore the income-tax was imposed, and indirect 
taxes, principally on raw material, to the amount of 1,135,000/. had been 
remitted, affording relief to the entire community. But landowners have 
derived a large share of benefit: the price of timber is gradually falling— 

the price is 6 1-2d. a fvot less than it was in 1841; while Tandowners are the 
great consumers of timber, for repairs and buildings: the agriculturists have 
‘also benefited by remission of taxes on articles of consumption; and the re- 
mission of the protective duty on wool has caused a great increase in the 
demand fos British wool, with a corresponding increase of price. If the 
present scheme were sanctioned, the amount of taxes remitted in three 
years would be, in Customs-duties, 5,142,000/.; in Assessed Taxes, 1,162.- 
000/. Mr. Miles represents&griculture as depressed, while commerce and 
manufactures are flourishing: Sir James can testify from personal experi- 
euce, that in Scotland and the North of England the farming classes are in a 
state of great prosperity ; and itis generally admitted that in Ireland the last 
year was one of unexampled prosperity and abundance. — If the importations 
have been greater than under the Coru-law of 1826, it is indisputable that 
the quantity of corn grown in this country is insufficient for a population in- 
creasing at the rate of 1,000 a day: if the supply weve intercepted, some 
frightful convulsion must ensue The importation of barley and oats was 
ast year 1,023,000 quarters, the duty paid was 205,0002. ; the average price 
for the ten years ending 1844 has been about 33s.; the importation has gone 
on steadily from week to week, equally unretarded and unstimulated by 
| high or low duties: those facts show the ‘increasing power of consumption 
inthe people. The Canada Corn bill has hal 
agriculturist. It wasthe custom of speculators to 
before the harve s/,in order to introd: y 
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thereabouts, do not ask any questions abont the number of cattle im 
under the new Tariff; but we ask, ‘what is the state of trade and manafac- 
tures in the districts where our consumers reside.’ (Loud and reiterated 
cheers from the Opposition benches) The burdens Mr. Miles complaias of 
are actually decreasing: while the population of England and Wales has 
increased from 10,505,386 in 1813 to 16,453,010 in 1844, the poor-rates and 
county-rates together have decreased from 8,646,8411. to 6,848,7177. or from 
16s. 5d.a head to 8s. 34. With respect to the measures, Lord Lincoln 
would be able to lay upon the table, in the course of the present session, 
bills on the subject of enclosure and drainage; the importation of malt for 
the purpose of teeding cattle is already allowed, under proper restrictions to 
prevent frand; the transfer of the expenditure, pro by Mr. Miles, to 
the Public Funds, would be inconsistent with the lecal control over such ex- 
yenditare, and would remove great checks upon prodigality. Sir James 

ad resisted a similar proposal in 1834, when he was a member of Lord 
Grey’s Cabinet. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE complained that Sir James Graham had rather set 
aside than answered Mr. Miles’s facts. He described Mr. Cobden as the 
high priest of Free Trade, the occupants of the Treasury-bench chanting 
responses to the service. However, he believed that Sir James Graham’s 
tone and the annonucement of Lord Lincoln’s bills would be consolatory to 
the agricultural ixterest. Tm J 

Lord JOHN RUSSELL opposed the motion. He took Mr. Miles’s and 
Sir James Graham’s speeches together asestablishing his position that ‘ pro- 
tection is the bane of agriculture,’ and that it cannot stand in the face of dis- 
content; a fact practically corroborated by the Corn-Law of 1842 and the 
subsequent measures. He sneered at ministers for saying, in effect, if we 
have not sufficient corn for the population, let us have it from some colony 
or from some foreign country through that colony, so tnat the protection may 
be less in deed than it is in appearance. ‘Thus an alteration was made in the 
law by the Ministers who were brought into power to maintain agricultural 
protection! Butalthough Lord John considered protection the bane of ag- 
riculture, he thought, with Mr. Ricardo and other high authorities, that re- 
strictions ought to be removed in the most cautious manner. Sir James 
Graham had fully answered Mr. Miles’s propositions. A proposalto instiinte 
a public prosecutor would present a totally different view of that questioa, 
He would reply generally to Mr. Miles, that if such alterations were to be 
made, let there be no more protection either for commerce or for land ; let 
all imposts be taken off the raw material, treating the produce of land as 
raw material; letthe House agree to Mr. Ward’s inguiry into special bur- 
dens on land, and equalize their operations on all danie: Supposing pro- 
tection were to be continued, in he rs an ungracious position would the lan- 
ded interests be placed ! 

‘If they complain of the present state of the law, they will be obliged to 
complain that human food has been rendered cheaper and more abundant 
than it had previously been; that there have been reductions to the extent 
of 6d., 7d., or 8d. since the bill of 1842. Then, in order to be consistent, 
they must complain thatthe Taritf is an evil, and one that requ'res the inter- 
ference of the Legislature. They must complain that wheu the poor man 
buys two pounds of meat for his Sunday’s dinner, he has saved 2d. in the 
price of his weekly luxury ; that when he buys a wren of bread, he saves 
per week 4d, or 5d. See how ungracious this will appear in the eyes of the 
world: buat how different would its appearance be if all were reduced equal- 
ly; in fact, how fair would it be if there were no special protections. If the 
prices of meat and manufacture rose at the same time, there would be an ob- 
vious increase in the comforts of the people ; this might be followed by new 
production, then by a fall of prices, and that again by a fresh rise. That 
would indeed be a happy state of things. And who would desire to see 
the continuance of a oe that would prevent that happy consummation? 
What class of the community would listen to a complaint that the law was 
not stringent enough to prevent such a state of things !’ 

Mr. BLCKHAM ESCOTT, although one of Mr. Miles’s constituents, 
could not support his representative.—After all, these debates were like- 
skirmishes between the League and the Protection Soviety ; but the League, 
with all its efforts, could not depress trade; neither would the Protection 
Society depress agriculture. He wished his friends near him to know, that 
although no attack, however able, would put down a great principle, or a 
great interest, yet that no interest and no principle, however great. could 
stand such a dbeace as was made for it the other evening (on Mr. Cobdea’s 
motion). The Agricultural Wembers said that they knew the canse of the 
distress; and yet they did what they could to perpetuate that cause. ‘They 
call upon the House not to alter the protection which the law allowed, now 
the protection which the law allowed was the Corn-law of 1842 aud the Ta- 
riff of 1842—the very things which his honourable friends told the farmers 
were the cause ef their distress! He thought he knew something of the 
farmers; and he would like to know what they said, when in one breath 
they were told that the Corn-law was the cause of the present distress, and 
in another breath that they were to pray for the continuance of the same 
law. (‘Oh, oh!) His honourable friend the Member for Dorset said ‘Oh ’ to 
that; did his honourable friend mean to pray for the abolition of the Corn 
aw ? (Cheers from the opposite benches. ) 

Mr. Escott gave his support to Government in the belief that the Budgets 
of 1842 aud of 1845 were the commencementof a series of great financial 
experiments; that they were the commencement of a new system for the 
encouragement of trade, manufactures, commerce, and agriculture—in 
— the commencement of a new system for promoting the rewards of in- 
dustry. 

Mr D'ISRAELI seized the occasion for one of his attacks on Sir Robert 
Peei’s Administration. Protection, he argued, is not a principle but an ex- 
pedient : if an expedient, it mast depend upon circumstances : if it depeud 
upon circumstances, it canuot be settled by those quotations of repudiated 
dogmas cited by Lord John Russell. Some day, tle great question, will 
you have protection, or will you have—not free trade, for that is not the al- 
ternative—but free imports, must be met: yet before it can be settled, there 
are mauy questions, of hostile taritts, wages, currency, which must be calmly 
entered upon. As to the present motion, it was not new : a similar motion 
had been proposed under ideutical circumstances, and the result would be 
some guide to the probable result of the present motion 

In 1836, nota triamphant, buta powerfal Opposition wished to try « fall 
on this very motion, with, he would not say a feeble, but at the same time 
nota confident Government ; and Mr. Miles, looking at the present dis- 
tinguished position of those who were then his supporters, might no doubt 
count upon a greater share of success in a Conservative than in 1 Whig House 
of Commons. ‘ There is the right honourable gentleman,’ continued Mr. 
Disraeli, interrupted by frequent laughter and cheers, ‘the Secretary for 
freland : he voted under similar circumstances for an identical motion. 1 
know tie right honourable gentleman too well to doubt that he will give a 
similar vote to-night. There was then a budget; there was then a sur- 
plus ; and then,as now, the Agricultural interestcame and said through their 
Members—‘ Are we not to be considered!’ The right honourable Secre- 
tary for Ireland thought that they should be considered; and | am not at 
all surprised that such should have been the case, for the right honourable 
gentleman has always been the friend of agriculture. I remember having 
had the honour of meeting him ia the presence of his constituents. I can- 
not forget the circumstance, because the president at the dinuer was the 
noble Lord who in 1836 brought forward the motion, but who is now in the 
other House of Parliament; and | well remember the speech which the 
right hon. gent made under these circumstances. Those, Sir, were dreary 
moments. Then we were in such a position, that we knew wa had no 
chance of getting into power, unless we were brought in by an agricultural 
cry. Oh, | know the feelings of the constituency of Buckingham. They 
were satstied—greatly satistied—with the sympathy of so accomplished a 
representative, when he was in Opposition ; but when he came into power, 
they knew they had a friend on whom they might count. The nobleman, 
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a most useful effect for the | 


Somersetshire may count upon the 
| the Secretary for Lreland 


too, who presided at that dinner could never more tl 
a thine. When be found the policy of Gove 
opinions, he quitted the Cabinet; therefore 


lan they suppose such 
mnment to be contrary to his 
the honourable Member for 
supportof theright honourable gentleman 
, Mr. Disraeli pursued these sarcastic appeals, to 
Sir George Clerk, Lord Lincoln, and Captain Boldero, the Member for 
Chippeuham. ‘ Not an agricultural constitue; 
Chippenham, with the great county between. | 
cratitude for being so represented. Jt j 
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the United Stat ld he a y would be put ona proper tootin ud that | of low wages throughout the manufactu ty ee 1 effects tae best terms with his party. (Loud laugitter.) Now, that is exactly ‘the 
he ited States wouk » called ¢ wet ; . : fhe Tantiiietaring cistri ud P te : question’ - ¥ it 1 
*r ‘ sae aay , ve Called on to show whit right they liad to cros ly prevent those classes wi ‘tedachlt Chom fron : gether ’ state _ th question (Loud « ers Opposition. ) And | have 
i Rocky Slountains atali ; . ' : . eENPesS CUS Sh aie ws not the slightest doubt, Sir. that t rht honoural] tl | 
° ¢ — . ° a} HDo! 8 s! 1 . P 5 . s ’ a ve Gs RCNTLE : 
Sir ROBERT PEEL replied, that Mr. Ro buck had rightly d | peak upon this subject from a personal knowledge cf the tacts. The county | iwainst his party now i on | that h villa han pot 
. it Mr. ehuck hs = > lens J thea el . d ‘ g 8 ow, and, fo:lowlug precedents, tl : afterwards tre; 
convention ; which was framed to last ws Raccagige ges. bygromiciie hg vith which fam connected is not very far distant from the manufacturing | eg tere + ee : mee adage dete rwards treat 
1827, and ' l last for ten years. It was renewed in | (istricts and the town of Liverpool; and it them that we lool 1h lus immediate supporters with te same atfability as ever.’ (Much langhter 
wt yf x “d agai 1 a ey ee P : . ne . au’ Ol; amit is to the i C LOOK @ »} ee, a J : . S 4 
vs, and expired again in 1356; but it was also provided that neither party | consumers of our produce Ve, th : > we ' “| and cries of‘ Hear, hear! trom the Opposition.) However, Sir Robert 
L ae sul i ry U ° e, the isvs lu Cuuiverlanud aud . : . . 1 7. . ie ge Os, 
} ’ ' " | Peel had done more for agriculture than dny previous Minister. He had 
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kicked out of the Cabinet the Minister of Commerce, and thereby made a 
favourable demonstration to agriculture. No doubt, Sir Robert J eel 8 _ 
duct is different in office from what it was in opposition. * But that 8 a 
old story: you must not contrast too strongly the hour of courtship witht e 
moment of possession, ’Tis very true that the right honourable geen 8 
conduct is different. I remember his ‘protection’ speeches—tie - 
speeches I ever heard. It was a great thing to hear the right haneees e 
geutieman say, ‘I would sooner be the leader of the gentlemen of Eng a 
than possess the confidence of sovereigns.’ That was a grand thing. (Zhe 
ironical tone in which this comment was given caused roars of la ughter.) 
We don't hear much of ‘the gentlemen of England’ now. But they — 
the pleasures of memory—the charming reminiscences of a first pl The 
right honourable gentleman does what he can to keep these gent wes 
quiet: be sometimes treats them with arrogant silence, and sometimes W X : 
haughty frigidity ; and if they knew anything of human nature they wou 
take the hint aud shut their mouths. But they wont. And what then hap- 
peas! Why, the right honourable gentleman, being compelled to interfere, 
sends down his valet, a well-behaved person, to make it known that we are 
ave no “ whining” here.’ ; 
m Rocving up this attack rospectively, Mr. Disraeli finished thus— 

‘ Protection appears to be in about the same condition that I rotestant ism 
was in 1828. (Loud cheers from the Opposition. The country wil draw 
its moral. For my part, if we are to have free trade, I, who honour — 
prefer that such measures should be roposed by the honourable Membe " or 
Stockport, than by one who, through skilful Parliamentary manceuvres, has 
tampered with the generous confidence of a great people and of a genet pry : 
For myself, 1 care not what will be the result. Dissolve, if you like, the 
Parliament you have betrayed, and appeal to the people, who, 1 believe, 
mistrust you. For me there remains this at least—the opportunity of ex: 
pressing thus publicly my belief that a Conservative Government is an organ- 
ized hypocrisy.’ . ; 

Sir ROBERT PEEL argued that it would be a delusion to suppose that 
Mr. Miles’s proposition would cause any benefit tothe agricultural interest. 
If adopted for England and Wales, similar relief must be extended also to 
Scotland and Ireland; making the charge on the Consolidated Fund 400,000/, 
in order to obtain a relief equivalent to 250,000/. for England : but the Con- 
solidated Fund is neither more nor less than the general taxation of the coun- 
try, to which the agriculturalists contribute. The Agricultural Protection 
Societies have recommended support of Mr. Miles’s motion, order to ar- 
rest the progress of Government measures, aud to imply acensure on their 
financial policy ; and for that reason alone Sir Robert could not assent to it. 
The House had sanctioned the Income-tax without fulfilling the conditions 
under which it was granted. Sir Robert contrasted the state of the coun- 
try when he entered office—thousands of houses in Sheffield ocenpied, people 
snatching @ scanty sustenance at Bolton from animals who had died of dis- 
ease, 17,000 persons at Paisley subsisting on voluntary charity—with the 
present state of things. Letthe House consider, not the 3,000 or 4,000 
cattle or pigs imported, but the effect of a diminished demand throughout 
the manufacturing districts on the pricesof agricultural produce. Agricul- 
tural prosperity cannot ccexist with the continuance of manufacturing dlis- 
tress. Compare the flourishing accounts in commercial circulars at the be- 
ginning of this year with the circulars of 1342 and their predictions of ruin. 
There are no unsound speculators as iu the memorable year of 1835, nor 
any enormous bill-circulation as before the last panic. Altogether, our mon- 
etary relations with foreign countries are in a favourable condition, This in- 
creased prosperity has a direct bearing onagricultare— 

‘ The quantity of wheat sold during the last four months in those towns 
where returns are made for the purpose of striking the averages is 2,128,000. 
quarters; being no less than 237,000 quarters more than the amount of 
sale during the corresponding period of 1842. Observe, too, that the whole 
of that increased consumption of wheat was the = of this country. 
There was no need for an importation of foreign wheat.’ 

When Mr. Villiers should make his motion, Sir Robert would be prepared 
to say why he thought the Corn-laws ought not to be abolished— 

‘Atthe same time, I am not pomeres to say that precisely the same 
amount of agricultural protection shall be maintained, if by that you mean 
that we are not at liberty te touch it in any revisal of a tariff, as in regard to 
bark, or articles of that kind. I believe it is for the interest of the country 
that you should relax your prohibitory and restrictive laws with great cau- 
tion: I do not say for the advantage of the agricultural interest, but for the 

















— of all classes of the community. * * * Our intention is, to 
pursue the course we have hitherto taken, without yielding to the sugges- 
tions of one party or the other.’ 

He would enter into no personal controversy with Mr Disraeli. When 
the Tariff was proposed in 1842, that geutleman said—‘ The conduct pursued 
by the right honourable Baronet was in exact, permanent, and pertect con- 
sistency with the principles of free trade laid down by Mr. Pitt.’ Sir Robert 
held the panegyric and the attack in the same estimation; but he could 
not help being struck with their both having proceeded from the same 
person. . 

Mr. PLUMPTRE objected to Mr. Miles’s measure, as altogether inade- 
quate to meet the distress of the agriculturists. 

On a division, the motion was negatived, by 213 to 78. 

THE SLAVE TRADE AND THE AMERICAN PRESIDENT. 

Mr ALDAM wished to ask a question of the right hon. baronet at the 
head of the Government, arising out of the message of the American Presi- 
dent, signed “ Johu Tyler,” addressed to the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States, received two days ago in thiscountry The 
passage to which he wished to direct his attention respected the conduct of 
England in reference to the suppression of the slave trade and the treatment 
of liberated Africans, and was as follows:—* The slaves, when captured, 
instead of being returned to their homes, are transferred to her colonial pos- 
sessions in the West Indies, and made the means of swelling their products 
hy asystem of apprenticeship for a term of years. It must be obvious, that 
while these large interests are enlisted in favour of its continuance (refer- 
ring to the slave trade, ) it will be difficult, if not impossible, to suppress the 
nefarious traffic, and that its results would be in effect but a continuance of 
tue slave-trade in another and more cruel form; for it can be matter of little 
difference with the African, whether he is torn from his country and trans- 
ferred to the West Indies as a slave in the regular course of the trade, or 
captured by a cruiser, transported to the same place, and made to perform 
the same labour as an apprentice, which is at present the practical opera- 
tion of the policy adopted.” He wisbed to know whether Mr. Tyler had 
beeu correctly intormed, and whether he had any grounds for representing 
the condition of the liberated African as no better than that of slaves ? (Hear, 
hear. ) 

Sir R PEEL-—I am obliged to the hon. gentleman for having given me 
notice of the important question he has asked; and I must say it is rather 
tu be regretted that the President of the United States should send a formal 
message to the Senate and House of Representatives upon the subject of ne- 
groes (hear) intended to be reduced to the state of slavery, and captured at 
great expense by this country, without accurately ascertaining what is the 
condition in the British colonies of liberated Africans. (Cheers.) I must 
also say, that if the Presideut of the United States should think it expedient 
to appoiuat a commission for the purpose of going to the West Indian colo- 
nies of Her Majesty, and ascertaining precisely the condition in which those 
who were slaves now are (hear, hear,) there will be every disposition on 
the part of the British Government to facilitate the inquiries of that com- 
mission (cheers,) aud enabling the President and Government of the United 
States to present to their own country the fullest and most accurate account 
of the condition of the negroes in the West Indian colonies. (Loud cheers.) 

Phe message to which the hon. geutleman refers announces that on the cap- 
ture of a uegro intended for slavery, thatnegro is sent to the West India col- 
onies, is subjected to an apprenticeship for a term of years, during which he 
is treated pretty nearly with the same severity and denial of free will as in 
the state of slavery. Now, in point of fact, the state of apprenticeship is 
altogether abolished in the West India colonies. (Cheers.) No negro, 
whether going there voluntarily as an emigrant, or sent there as a captur- 
ed negro, is placed ina state of apprenticeship. Going there in whatever 
capacity he is perfectly free aud entitled to all the rights of freemen.— 
( Cheers.) Perhaps I may be permitted to state what is the course pursued 
by the British Government with respect to negroe 
Africa, They are, generally speaking, taken to Sierra Leoue, and they are per- 
fectly at liberty to determine for themselves whether they will go or not to 
the West Indian colonies. (Cheers. ) They are also at perfect liberty to 
determine for themselves whethe r they will’go to the country of which 
they may be the natives. (Cheers.) According to the provisions of the 
treaties we have with Spain, in the event of the capture of a Spanish trad- 
ing vessel by a British cruiser, the slaves so captured are to be delivered up 
to the country to which the capturing cruiser belongs, and we have a vessel 
at the Havanuah which, in general, receives the slaves« aptured in the neigh- 
bourbood of Cuba. It is true that individual slaves may not alwavs be omt 
to Africa; it is quite impossible at all times to provide ieans of sending 
them thither; but if they are sent to the West Indies they are sul 4 


; yject to no 
compulsion, and although they 


y may voluntarily enter into contracts there 
is no apprenticeship whatever. (Cheers.) Itis possible the mistake of the 
American President may have originated in this manner :—Our treaty with 
Spain was entered into in 1835; at that time the state of apprentic eship did 


exist, and the provision of the treaty was, that the caprured negro should | 


be sent to the British colonies and placed on the same footing as an a /pren- 
tice ; but since 1835 the state of apprenticeship has altogether oonnl ; and 








No captured negro introduced into the British colonies is now in a condition 
ther than that of'a free man. (Cheers.) Iv addition to the treaty with Spain 
we have a treaty with Brazil and Portugal. By the treaty with Brazil it was 
provided that the captured slaves should be delivered up to the country on 
the coasts of which they were captured or to which the captured vessel be- 
longed. It was the manifest intention of the treaty that captured slaves 
should become free men, but Brazil insisted on ory my them in a state of 
slavery, and declined to keep the engagements of the treaty with respect to 
he future disposition of the slaves. On repeated proof that such was the 
tcase, we signified to the Government of Brazil that the slaves, when cap- 
tured, should not be delivered up to Brazil, unless Brazil consented to 
place them in a state of freedom ; and we do keep a vessel at Rio Janeiro 
to recover the slaves captured on that coast, instead of delivering them up 
to Brazil to be afterwards sent, as they may prefer, to the West India colo 

nies, or back to Africa. Instantly on arriving in the West Indies they are 
in the condition of freemen. I must say, I cannot but regret, that this 
should have been the subject of afurmal message to Congress, and yet that 
the practice of this country should not have been understood. (Hear, hear.) 
With respect to another allegation in that document—namely. that both the 
subjects of the United States and of this country are concerned incarrying on 
the slave trade, | think that isa matter for very serious consideration.— 
(Hear, hear) 1 am not prepared to deny that fact; but Ido hope, that if 
law can reach the application of British capital to the continuance of the 
slave trade, it will be able to be enforced with a vigour that shall put an end 
to such practices. (Loud cheers.) 

a 

Foreign Office, March 25 1845.—The Queen has been graciously pleased 
to appoint John Hay Drummond Hay, Esq,, to be Her Majesty’s Ageut and 
Consul General in the dominions of the Emperor of Morocco. 

The Queen has also been graciously pleased to appoint William Wilshire, 
Esq., to be her Majesty’s Consul at Adrianople. 

The Queen has also been graciously pleased to appuint Robert Grigg, 
Esq., to be her Majesty’s Consul at Mobile. 

The Queen has been pleased to approve of Mr D. Ippolito Garrow, as 
Vice Consul at Malta for his Majesty the King of the Two Sicilies. 

Downing-street, March 22 —The Queen has been pleased to appoint 
Charles William Warner, Esq., to be her Majesty’s Attorney General for the 
island of Trinidad. 

Whitehall, March 24.—The Queen has been pleased to present the Rev. 
Charles Kinnear Greenhill to the church a parish of Roberton, in the 
presbytery and county of Selkirk, vacant by the resignation of the Rev. 
Alexander Nivison, late minister thereof: 

Office of Ordinance, March 24.—Corps of Royal Engineers. Captain 
and Brevet Major W R Ord to be Lieut Colonel. vice Thompson, retired on 
half pay; Second Captain W B Marlow to be Captain, vice Ord ; First 
Lientenant RS Beatson to be Second Captain; First Lieut J Freeth to be 
Second Captain, vice Marlow ; Second Lieut S M Grant, to be First Lieut, 
vice Freeth. 

Whitehall, March 8, 1845.—The Queen has been pleased to grant to the 
Rey James Endell Tyler, B D, the place and dignity of a Canon Residentia- 
ry of the Cathedral Church of St. Paul, London, void by the death of the 
Rev. Sidney Smith. 

Foreign Office, March 7.—The Queen has been pleased to approve of Mr. 
Joseph Gordon, as Consul at Jamaica for his Majesty the King of Prussia. 

The Queen has also been pleased to approve of Mr. Robert P. de Silver as 
Consul at Port Louis, in the Isleof France, for the United States of America. 

St. James's Palace, March 12, 1845.—The Queen was this day pleased 
to confer the honour of knighthood upon James Cochrane, Esy., Chief 
Justice of Gibraltar. 

Foreign Office, March 12.—The Queen has been pleased to approve of 
M. Krelimer, as Acting Consul General in Great Britain for his Imperi- 
al Majesty the Emperor of All the Russias. 

The Queen has also been pleased to approve of Mr. Pieter Romyn, as 
Vice Consul at Stockton; of Mr. John Owen, as Vice Consul at Cardiff; 
and of Mr. Stephen Campbell, as Vice Consul at Newport; for his Royal 
Highness the Grand Duke of Mecklenburgh-Schwerin, 


ARMY PROMOTIONS. 

War Office, March 14.—5th dragoon gds—Brev lt—Col H D Campbell, 
from half-pay unat’d, to be maj vice F Westenra, who exch; Capt J W 
King tu the Maj, by pur vi Campbell, who retires ; Lt J Conolly to be Capt 
by purchase, vi King; cor Sir W H Don, bart to the lieut by purchase, vice 
Conolly; C P Johnson gent to the cornet, by pur, viSir W Don, 12th Foot, 
HH Poitier, gentto be ensign by pur, vi Vis Malden, appd to Rifle Brigade. 
gad Foot—To bo lieuts without pur, lt R W Woods from 3d Foot, vi M’Mur- 
do prom ; lt T G Souter from 3d Foot, vi Colleton, app to 77th Foot 51st 
Foot---ltand adjt C T Bently from the royal Canadian Ri Regt te be adjt 
and It vi Birch, deceased. 86th Foot, StaffSurg of the second class A Thom, 
to be Surg vi Smith who exchanges. 

Rifle Brigade---Ensign A De Vere Vis Malden from 12th Eoot to be sec It 
by pur, vi Standish who retires 

“Hospital Statf---Surg G R Dartnell, from 1st Foot, to be Staff-Surg of First 
Class ; Surg A Smith M D from 96th Foot toStafl-Surg of Sec Class vi Thom 
who exchanges. 

Unattached---Brevet-Col W Staveley (Deputy Quartermast-Gen at Mauri- 
tius,) from Maj half-pay unattd to be It Col without purchase. 

Memorandum.---The Christian names of Captain Coll, of the 18th Foot, 
are George Frederick Stevenson. 

War Orrire, March21—I1st Drag Guards—Lt R A Moore to be Adjt vice 
Hollis, who resigns the Adjy only. 8th Light Drags—The Hon 8S F Carew 
to be Cornet, by pur, v Toler, who retires. 3d Ft—Maj-Gen Sir H King 
to be Col, v Gen the Earl of Effingham, dec. 12th Ft—Ens M Lawrence 
to be Lt without pur, vy Johnson, dec; J Uniacke, Gent to be Ensign, with- 
out pur, v Lawrence. eSth Ft—Lt-Col G Johnstone, from half-pay Unat- 
tached, to be Lt-Col v Lord C Wellesley, who exchanges; Maj 'T A Drought 
to be Lt-Col by pur, v Johnstone, who retires; Capt R A Cuthbert to be 
Maj by pur, v Drought; Lt H B Head to be Capt by pur, v Cuthbert; Ens 
G A Batchett to be Lt by pur, v Head; J Browne, Gent to be Ens by pur, v 
Hatchett. 63d Ft—Lt F M Owen to be Capt by pur, v Seymour, whose 
promotion by par, has been cancelled. 

80th Foot—Mjr R B Wood, from half-pay Unatt, to be Mjr, v C R Raitt, 
who exchanges. 84th Foot—Ens W C EF Snow, to be Lt, without pur, v 
Clements, dec; Eus D. O’Brien, from the 2d West India Regt, to be Ens, vy 
Snow. 91st Foot—Ens J Owgan, to be Lt, by pur, v M’Inroy, who retires; 
W Aitchison, Gent, to be Ens, by pur, vy Owgan. 2d West India Regt—C 
8 Nott, Gent, to be Ens, without pur, v O’Brien, app to the 84th Foot. Sst 
Helena Regt—Lt R M’Queen, from half-pay 25th Light Drags, to be Lt, y 
Wemyss, app to the 46th Foot; Ens, C R Butler, to be Lieut, by pur, vice 
M’Queen, who retires ; J Gandy, Gent, to be Ens, by purchase, vice Butler. 

War Office, March 28.—3d Dragoons.—Capt G F Stuart from Mth Ft 
to be Capt v Roden who exchgs. 7th Dgs Gds.—Ens C J B Plestow from 
76th Ft to be Corby p v Petre prom. 2d Dys.—Capt G C Clarke fm 89th 
Ft to be Capt v H M Campbell whoexch. — Ist Ft.—Staff¥ Surg of the Se- 
cond Class G G Robertson M D to be Surg v Dartnell prm on the Staff. 10th 
Ft.—Brevet Col Sir G Couper Bart, from h-p Unattached to be Lt Col y J 
Luard who exch; Maj T Harte Franksto be Lt Col by p v Sir G Couper 
who ret ; Capt G Staunton to be Maj by p v Franks: Lt J T Gorle to be 
Capt by pv Staunton , Ens C J Lindam to be Lt by p vice Gorle ; Ens C 








8 captured on the coast of 


Nedham from 84th Ft to be Ens v Lindam. 15th F't.—W C Bontine Gent 
to be Ensby p v Peel appt’d to the 85th Ft. 25d Ft.—Lt A W W Wynn to 
be Capt by p v Ferguson who ret; Second Lt R Bruce to be First Lt by p 
v Wynn ; John Blakeney Gent to be Second Lt by pv Bruce. 44th Fi.— 
Capt John Roden from the 3d Dg Gds to be Capt v Stuart who exch. 

68th Foot---R W Woolcomb, to be surg Vv Irving, deceased. 76th Foot-- 
Gent Cadet J C Clark fiom the Royal Militaay Colto be Ensign, by pur vie 
Plestow app 7th Dn Gds, 84th Foot---D Mausell Gent to be Ensign by pur 
vi Needham app to 10th Foot. 85th Foot---lt H MW’ Dougall from half-pay 
{1st Foot, to be lt, vi Ogilvy, app to the 49th Ft; Ensign R Maunsell to be 
It by pur vi M’Dougall who retires ; Ensign I. Y Peel, from 15th Foot to be 
Ensign, vi Maunsell. , 

89th Foot---Maj E Thorp to be It col, without purchase, v Bouverie, dec ; 
Capt E Kenny to be maj, v Thorp; Lt W_H Thornton lo be capt, v Kenny ; 
Capt H M Campbell, from the 2d drags, to be capt, v Clarke, who exchs; 
Ensign R B Kennedy to be lt, v Thornton; B Mein, geut, to be ensign vice 
Kennedy. 

Hospital Staf—Staff Assistant Surgeon P Nicholson, MD, to be Staff 


judicious laying out of a large public grant. 





Surgeon of the Second Class, vice Robertson, appointed to the Ist Foot; J} 
Mee. Gent., to be Assistant Surgeon to the } 
moted. P myege 
Memorandum—The Christian names of Lieut Ramsay, of the 14th Light | 
Dragoons, are Bulcarres Dalrymple Wardlaw, ” | 
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POLITICS OF NEW BRUNSWICK. 


To the Editor of the Albion. 


Sin: In the “Albion” of March 29th, there is inserted a letter. si med | 


ae The Descendant of an old Loy alist : protessing to give you “a plain unpre | 
judiced statement of the causes which have given rise to the present position } 
| of affairs” in New Brunswick, and on that ground claims its insertion in your 

paper. If you have, Sir, perhaps properly, inserted that letter, because I can 
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easily believe that you would deem the Descendant of an old Loyalist, and 
who, as you state, “is a distinguished individual, fully conversant with the 
whole matter,” incapable of giving even a false colouring to facts, much less 
of perverting the truth, I therefore deem it in act of justice to yourself 
your readers, and a righteous cause, that his misstatements should be cor- 
rected. 

In the 4th paragraph, the Lieut. Governor is charged with having “ evine- 
ed a restless desire to tamper with the existing institutions of the colony, and 
of having commenced a systematic agitation of the principles of Responsible 
Government.” Such grave but general charges can only be met by a solemn, 
general, but full denial. Let the writer point out any instance of such tam- 
pering, or such systematic agitation, and he may (having proved them) claim 
some credit for many other like general assertions; but, until he does so, I 
must unhesitatingly deny that His Excellency either did the one or the other; 
and the credit to be attached to the writer's general assertions may in some 
degree be measured by that due to his first specific charge, viz., that the Gov- 
ernor, “ instead of consulting those men in the Province to whom you refer 
in your editorial,” of known loyalty, “ surrownded himself by persons notorious- 
ly proven to be ultra radical in their sentiments.’ Now, Sir, will it be believ-, 
ed, that the Governor did not make one single change in the confidential ad- 
visers of the Government whom his predecessor had selected, but retained them 
all, until ai the Session of 1842, one resigned from disapproving measures which 
the others unanimously supported—and another (not from any disapprobation 
of them, for he supported them in the House) but for reasons which have 
never transpired—and when (after a period of two years) these changes were 
made, whom did His Excellency call to his counsels? Ofthe four who re- 
placed the outgoers, two were men connected with the chief families in the 
Province, with the families of the Chief Justice, of Judge Botsford and their 
numerous branches—and one of them standing in close connection with the 
“ Descendant of an old Loyalist.” A third was Mr. Johnston, who had pre- 
viously left the Council, and whose politics, though unknown, are such as 
have induced either party to claim him as their own; the fourth was Mr. 
Wilmot (the only known liberal) and who, it was understood, was introduced 
through Mr. Johnston, with whom it is generally reported, that he stands in 
some relationship or connection. 

Now ¢hese are facts which cannot he controv orted, and in view of them. 1 ask 
can the writer’s assertion be for one moment sustained, that “the Governor 
surrounded himself with persons notoriously known tobe ultra radical in their 
sentiments.” He works on as long as he can with the Council he finds on 
his arrival, and when the cecession of two of the members of this Council 
compels him to make a change, he fills che vacancies by two who pride them- 
selves on being old Loyalists —by a third who is in their confidence, and the 
fourth being of the opposite party—but a connection of one of the three. 

And as to the measures, why did not the “Descendant of an old Loyalist” 
preface his remarks about measures, by telling you the state of the Province 
when the Lieut. Governor arrived here? Why did he not say that in the 
four preceding years, the Legislature had expended above £100,000, (which 
had accumulated under the careful management by the Government of the 
casual and territorial revenue, and which had been handed over to the Pro- 
vince), besides their ordinary yearly revenue ;—amounts to from £60,000 to 
£90,000, so that when Sir William Colebrooke arrived, after the session of 
1841, he found adebt of £35,000 to £40,000, which at the close of the year had 
reached £90,000 ;—and in consequence of no provision having been made for 
the payment of this debt by the Legislature, the Government warrants bearing 
Six per cent interest, were scarcely negociable at a discount of 15, 20, or 25 
per cent: indeed, in a vast number of cases, were not negociable at all. He 
shouldin fairness have alluded to these things, and your readers would have 
at once seen that something was necessary to be done to retrieve the public 
credit, to restore the public confidence ; and that a Government, which, under 
such circumstances, could have sat with its hands folded, would have deserved 
public censure. 

But what were the measures proposed by Sir William, which proved him 
“imbued with mischievous principles?” The “ Descendant of an old Loy. 
alist” says these were municipal corporations, Boards of Works, the initia- 
tion of money grauats, and Jocal Governmen! by Heads of Departments. 
The three first he has correctly stated, but where he learnt that the Lieut. 
Governor ever proposed “ local Government by Heads of Departments” he 
is bound to show, if he wishes his statements to be believed. 


The public 
is unaware of any such proposition. 


In regard to the statement that his 
Exceilency called upon the Secretary and Treasurer to attain seats in the 
House of Assembly, this equally rests on his bare assertion ; and as far as the 
Secretary is concerned, is not very probable, as that officer being clerk of 
the Executive Council, would hardly have been eligible for a representa- 
tive; butit certainly was rumoured that he was anxious that the Treasurer 
should have a seat, for the purpose of setting right the interminable imis- 
statements in reference to the finances, which no ordinary member could 
meet; but that he did more than express an anxious wish on the subject, it 
has never been surmised. Now I ask, what is there in all these measures 
which the Governor propounded, savouring of Responsible Government, as 
the writer understands the term ? 


Do municipal corporations involve ques- 
tions of Responsible Government ? 


{t may be so, but it is certain that these 
institutions equally obtain, in countries where the people have no share 
whatever in the Government of the country. Do Boards of Works involve 
theprinciple? Buttheyattainin almost every country where the Public works 
are effectively executed. Does initiation involve the principle? Though abso, 
lately necessary if any such system should ever be carried out, it has nothing 
whatever to do with the question, per se ; and need a better evidence of this be 
given than the fact that some of the strongest supporters of “ initiation” 
are as strong opponents of Responsible Government—Mr. W. H. Strect, the 
Solicitor-General, and others, the first of whom has himself proposed the meas- 
ure for the two last Sessions. And why were these measures proposed? The 
latter to check the reckless expenditure of money without any previous esti- 
mate, either of the whole amount to which grants should be limited, or of the 
probable incoming Revenue ; the Board of Works to economise and lay out 
effectively the enormous sums granted for the making of roads and building 
of bridges, instead of allowing parties, many of whom were utterly unqualified, 
to receive ten per cent. commission on the mere expenditure of the money. 
In the year 1841, | believe £28,000 was granted for great roads. There was 
£28,000 paid to parties who could be under no effective responslbility for the 
Some of the recipients were mem- 
bers of the House. Will any one say that under other arrangements these 
roads, &c., might not have been as effectively made by one first rate engineer 
for £800, instead of £2,800. It is hardly necessary to allude to municipal 
corporations, the object of such institutions are self-evident; but when the 
writer states that the Governor pressed this latter measure, he oughtto have 
added that the provisions of the Bill, (if my memory does not deceive me) 
were not compulsory, and did no more than authorize the formation of muni- 
palities where parties in localities desired it. 

‘he writer is again incorrect in saying that these measures were successful® 
ly resisted in both branches; one passed the Lower branch with a ohn 
able majority, and was only just lost in the Upper; and the other measur 
met very great support, though they were not successfu!: and it is understood 
that it had the full sanction and concurrence of His Excellency’s advisers, 
who. I must reps at, were the advisers of his pre decessor, 

To the next solemn and emphatic assertion as to the “ initiation of perni- 
cious agitation” by Sir William, I must give a direct contradiction, and call 
on the writer to point out when and where any such 


“ unjustifiable attempts” 


were made. His further assertion that 


“His Excellency was known to 
have expressed an opinion that he would have to retire from the Government,” 


is equally without foundation ; indeed, it bears on the face of it its own con- 


tradiction. But, Sir, 1 can tell you who did say “that the Governor would 
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abolish in the Chamber the vote by ballot, and institute the open yote—in- 
deed a middle way has already been adopted. The open vote is to be the 
general rule, but on twenty members rising to require it, the secret vote 
shall be resorted to. The open vote takes place in the following manner 
on each side of the tribune—an elevated platform from which the members 
address the Chamber—an urn is piaced, the one on the right being white, 
and the one on the left black, each depaty receives a ball which he drops 1n 
the black urn if he would vote against the measure in question, and in the 
white if in its favour. 











A duel, most fatal in its results, was fought in Paris on the 11th of March, 
and between two members of the press, M. Dujarier, of the newspaper La 
Presse, and M. Beanvallon,of Le Globe. They met in the Bois de Boulogne, 
were placed at a distance from each other of forty-five paces, and each had 
the liberty to advance five paces, but as soon as one had fired, the other 
was to stup and returnit. After advancing some paces, M. Dujarier fired 
without touching his adversary, M. Beanvailon returned the fire, and his 
ball struck the right eye of his adversary and passed through his skull. He 
died on the spot; his will was found on his person, bloody, and commenced 
with these words: “ At the moment | am about to fight a duel, for a cause 
the most futile and absurd, | have written down my last will.” The cause 
of the duel is said to be entirely disconnected with politics. There were 
four seconds, and all literary men. 


THE EX-KING OF SPAIN. 

The will of Prince Joseph Bonaparte, who died at Florence in the summer 
of 1844, was proved in Doctors Commons last month by M. Louis Maillard, 
his surviving Executor, who arrived here in the Great Western. The will 
was made while the testator was in London, in June 1840. The personal 
property was sworn under £40,000 pounds. After a large number of lega- 
cies he leaves the residue of his property, and his landed estate, to his wife 
for life, and at her death, to her daughter Zendide. Among the legacies is 
one to his grandson Joseph—his real estates in America, and he further directs 
that ‘his capitals’ in that country be sold, and the produce invested in the 
great book of the public debt of France and England. To Mr. Joseph 
Hopkinson, (the late Judge Hopkinson, of Philadelphia,) he bequeaths ‘a 
bas-relief in marble of a round shape, representing General Bonaparte as 
First Consul, which is in my house at Point Bruze. To Doctor Chapman, 
the edition of Voltaire by Panckoke, which is bound in calf-skin. To Mr- 
Shorta bas-relief in marble of around shape representing my sister Pauline, 
the beauty of which he admired in Europe. To Mr. C. F. Ingersoll, a statue 
of bronze, representing my brother General Bonaparte when he was Gene- 
ral-in-Chief of the army in Italy, To Mr. W. Thibaud my portrait in min 
iature inthe uniform of the light cavalry of my guard and 6000 dollars, and 
to Miss Josephine Thibaud his daughter, my portrait in cameo and 6000 
dollars.’ 

New Brunswick —Agreeably to our determination to allow both par- 
ties to be heard in relation to the political controversy, now going on in 
this Province, we insert a communication in reply to a letter from ‘“ A De- 

serendant of an old Loyalist,’ which appeared in the Albion of the 29th ult. 
This communication comes from a highly respectable source ; but we have, 
as we did in the former case, omitted a few expressions, where the writer 
had permitted his feelings to become somewhat warm ; but we have care- 
fully presented all his facts and arguments. By a temperate discussion of 
this matter, the public of New Brunswick will presently rightly understand 
its merits. cinta 
MR. MURDOCH’S EVENINGS WITH SHAKSPEARE. 

Mr. Murdoch has made a highly favourable impression on his audiences 
by his natural, practical, and common sense style—and we go slightly out 
of our established 1outine, to recommend the series of Readings from Shaks- 
peare that he proposes to deliver on Tuesday and Friday evenings, at the 
Society Library. We have no doubt that these Readings will prove em- 
inently attractive, for Mr Murdoch has evidently studied his Author with 
an artist’s eye ; and he posesses the rare advantage of giving the result of 
his studies, effectively, and without the mannerisms of the mere professor of 
Elocution. 

** We are requested to state that a series of Discourses will be deliver- 
ed in the Jane Street Scotch Presbyterian Church, Abingdon Square, on 
Sabbath evenings at half-past seven o’clock by distinguished ministers of this 
city, when collection will be taken up to aid the congregation in securing 
that building lately purchased by them as a place of worship. The Rev. 
Dr. Krebs will preach next Sabbath evening at half-past seven o’clock. 
Subject, “ the advantages of religious institutions!” 














Mr. Forrest 1x Loxpon.—We are glad to see by the late arrivals, that 
this actor has made a decided impression in his favourite character of Meta- 
mora. Miss Cushman, also, maintains her high position. She is to appear 
in London with Macready. 

The “ Thorn Champagne” isa new brand of delicious quality, just intro 
aluced, and for sale by C. Livingston, No. 10 Wall Street. It takes its des- 
ignation from Col. Hedman Thorn, who recommends it, and vouches for 
the genuineness of the article sold by Mr. Livingston. This species of wine 
consists of three varieties, the very dry, the less dry, and the sweet; the 
last, we understand, is a choice kind for ladies. The prices of these exqui- 
site wines, we are instructed to say, do not exceed those of other wines. 





* * Literary Notices next week. 
THE DRAMA. 

Park THeatre.—Mr. Anperson.—We are rejoiced to see that the tide 
of success created in favour of ‘Old Drury,” by the production of Mrs 
Mowatt’s successful Comedy, has not ebbed during the past week. Mr: 
Anderson has returned from his highly successful Southern tour; and com’ 
menced an engagement on Monday, to a Honse crowded to excess. He wag 
received with the loudest demonstrations of applause we ever remember to 
have witnessed in this Theatre. Similar triumphs have followed him every 
night during the week. The Houses have been overflowing, and the en- 
thusiasm of his audiences appears to increase every night. This is indeed 
most gratifying to every lover of the legitimate drama; for, with the exist- 

ance of the Park, is identified the continuance of the highest order of intel- 
jectual theatrical entertainments. 














Mr. Anderson selected Coriolanus for his opening part; perhaps the dignity 
and grandeur of the noble minded Roman requires more classic severity of 
style than this gifted young actor at present possesses, yet he embodies the 
haughty patrician ina manner that is highly effective. The personaticn is a 
kind of picturesque heroic, quite in accordance with that style of acting in 
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mere declamation, however finished, never produces these results. We ad- 
mire the skill of the artist; but are wearied by the palpable artifice apparent 
in each well-practised tone, and every elaborately executed trick of the 
stage. 

We wish our commendation of the principal actor in Coriolanus could ex, 
tend to the whole Dramatis persone, and to the getting up of the piece. But 
the principle of impartiality, which we endeavour to carry out in our 
Dramatic criticisms, compels us to say that it was unworthy the standing of 
the Park Theatre. Not only was the play most inadequately cast, but many 
of the actors seemed grossly imperfect. The Management may be assured 
that the time has passed by when such things can be tolerated at the Park, 
or rather, perhaps we should say, when such representations can attract 
audiences. Coriolanus should never have been presented with Miss Ellis as 
Volumnia. We do not find fault with the absence of power in this young 
lady, that makes her unable to embody a character that almost became ex- 
tinct with the Sippoys ; but we must protest against that bad taste and utter 
absence of tact which exhibited a representation of what might have passed, 
in costume and appearance, for a light dancing girl as a personation of the 
high-minded Roman matron, The absurdity of the representation was 
heightened, also, by the pure classic dress and style of Mrs. Abbott in Vir" 
gilia, that was worthy of ull praise. Nor were these discrepancies in the 
acting the only faults in the representation. The scenery was 80 perfectly 
out of keeping as to destroy that necessary illusion requisite to the perfect 
success of the Dramatic art: Gothic Cathedrals in ancient Rome, and strects 
of the Elizabethan period, to represent the Imperial City, when she was 
mistress of the world! Can any thing be more preposterous? and all this 
at a time when the public taste has been nurtured by representations of 
rigid fidelity executed by the Italian artists, and a preponderance, pérhaps, 
of the Park audiences are travelled people, able to judge with discrimina- 
tion in these matters. We again repeat, the time has passed by fer such 
matters inthe first Theatre in the United States. We readily allow that 
want of patronage has cramped the resources of the Manager, but there is a 
false dollar and cent policy that may prove destructive to the interests of all 
concerned in the Park that we would gladly avert. The owners of this 
Theatre should be interested in its preservation, and if the management can- 
not make the necessary outlay, requisite, as we feelassured it is, to insure the 
patronage of the first order of taste and intellect, then we say these pro- 
prietors, as a matter of prudence, should aid Mr. Simpson in sustaining the 
Park in the high position it has every legitimate right to assume. 

Mr. Anderson’s engagement will extend through the following week, 
when Bulwer’s delightful Comedy of “ Money” will be revived, Evelyn 
by Mr. Anderson, who will render it as popular as his unapproachable 
Claude Melnotte. 

Mrs. Mowatt’s Comedy of “ Fashion,’’ has been highly successful in Phila- 


delphia. 





Patmos.—Antigoné has been dragging heavily along at this House up to 
the period we go to press. The Manager has again reduced the prices of 
admission, and Antigoné is about to be withdrawn. We trust, for Mr. Dinne- 
ford’s sake, that a return to the acting Drama of the present day, which is 
more consonant with the tastes of modern audiences, may enable the Ma- 
nagement to reap the reward of their labours. It is to be regretted that the 
experiment to revive the classic Drama has not succeeded; but as it, how- 
ever, only met with partial success in London, it was scarcely to be ex- 
pected that a more favourable reception should be awarded to it in New 
York. 

We are glad to see that Dinneford has secured the services of Mr. Booth, 
who commences a brief engagement this evening in his never tiring 
Richard IL. 

Otymric THratre.—Mitchell produced the London Burlesque, or rather 
Travestie, on Antigone, on Tuesday last, with complete success. A few 
judicious alterations have been made in the London version so as to localize 
the affair, which gives additional zest to the absurdity of the representation, 
and contributes much to its success. The action of the scene is laid before 
Palmo’s Theatre—and the chorus is composed of the Italian Singers indig- 
nant at the introduction of the English Drama on their legitimate domain. 
The running commentaries on the play by the chorus, and the appeals made 
directly to the audience, forma rich accompaniment to the main action of 
the piece. The Travestie itself is a close imitation of the original, sparkling 
with puns and witticisms, extravagantly outré, but irresistibly funny. The 
parodies are all telling, and the music arranged by George Loder, if not 
as classical as the choral accompaniments to the “real Simon Pure,” is 
certaiuly received by the audience with louder demonstrations of delight. 
Walcott, as Creon, fools it to the top of his bent; his imitations are 
at times ridiculously true to nature—while Miss Taylor, as Antigoné, 
is no less happy in hitting off a perfect fac-simile of Miss Clarendon. 
The burlesque is received nightly with shouts of laughter and applause, 
and bids fair to close the Manager’s hitherto prosperous season with eyen 
increased eclat. 

We understand Walcott takes bis benefit on Tuesday next. 
of a bumper! for he deserves it—and the Olympians are a discriminating 
audience. 

Bowery Taratre.—A gorgeous Chinese spectacle has been delighting 
the frequenters of this Theatre during the week. China is a fertile subject 
for dramatic representation, and the capabilities of the Bowery are peculiarly 
adapted for the display. 

Cuatuam Tueatre.—Mr Booth has been playing at this house during 
the week, with all his accustomed success, and to crowded audiences. 





THE ALBION FOR 1845. 

Persons subscribing for the Albion for the current year, will be presented 
with one of the following embellishments :— 

The ALBION GALLERY containing the following highly finished en- 
gravings:—1l. Queen Victoria. 2. The Duke of Wellington. 3. The 
New Houses of Parliament in London. 4. Ellen Tree. 5. Westminster 
Abbey. 6. Buckingham Palace the Queen’s town residence. These plates 
are accompanied with biographical notices and letter-press descriptions en- 
closed ina beautiful cover, the whole forming a superb Annual for the draw- 
ing-room table. 











The second embellishment is the large mezzotint plate of WASHING- 
TON, executed by Sadd. It is in size 20 by 27 inches, and copied from 
a painting by Stuart, in the possession of the Marquis of Lansdowne. It is 
the largest engraving of Washington that has ever been made except one. 

The third embellishment offered is Mr. Dick’s spiendid line-engraving 
of the Monument lately erected in Edinburgh to the memory of Sir WAL- 
TER SCOTT.  Itis of avery large size, being 20 inches in height, to 26 
in breadth, and is universally admired. Edinburgh Castle, and parts of 
the old and new towns, are finely delineated in the back ground of the pic- 
ture. 

The fourth embellishment is NELSON, just now published. It isa rich 
and glowing mezzotint full-length of the great naval hero of England. He 
is represented in full uniform, with a countenance beaming wit intelligence, 
while the accessorial parts of the picture give to the whole the highest inter- 
est and effect. 

The choice of either of these will be given to every new subscriber, 


and 
each is intrinsically worth from three to five dollars. 





PARK THEATRE. 





Coriolanus; we missed the concentrated sublimity we had been ax customed 
to see thrown around the haughty Roman: but so numerous were t 
of nature Mr. Anderson strewed around the character, so vivid), energetic 
is he, in several! passages, and so powerfully great in the scene w ith Aufidins, 
that he led us captive at his will, despite the soberer judgment that would 
make us stop to analyse and condemn the performance. This is certainly a 


triumph of the histrionic art which genius alone is capable of achieving 





the touches | 


Saturpay—Sixth night of Mr. Anderson’s Engagement,— 
: The Elder Brother! 
CHARLES, - Mr. ANDERSON. 
To be followed by Rebert Macaire! 
‘RoperRT MACAIRE, Mr. CRist 
Monpay—Last night but three of Mr. Anderson's Enga ent, the Comedy of— 
: Money! 
ALFRED EVELEYN, - Mr. ANDERSON 
| To be followed by The Hunter of the Alps! 
| Tuespay—Last1 t but two Mr. Anderson's I wee 
| tloney! 
ALFRED EVeLeyN, M ANDE! ‘g 
WEDNEsDay—Last night but e of Mr. And sf é past 
Money! 
| ALFRED EVELEYN Mi ANDERSON 
| Tuvrspay—Last night of Mr. Anderson's Engavement,— 
| The Lady of Lyons! 
CLAUD MELNOTTE, i ANDE 
| Faipay—Mr. ANDERSON’S BENEFIT, 





He is sure | 








OUSE-KEEPER'S EMPORIUM.—NEW GOODS JUST RECEIVED. 
The subscribers having received large supplies by the late arrivals, now offer their 
stock as one of the most complete and select in the city. In addition to their importations, 
they manutacture largely, so as to warrant every article of the best make, and at the low- 
est price. Persons about to commence house-keeping, woull do well to examine their 
stock before making purchases elsewhere, there being great advantages in completing 
their selections at one establishment, The cahaerthare tax particularly to call attention 
to their stock of Wooden-ware, Willow-ware, Brushes, Brooms, Mats, Hardware, Britan- 
nia and Plated-ware, German-silver, Japannery, &c. 
Goods delivered promptly to any part of the city or Brooklyn, free of expense—or 


packed by an experienced hand. 
Catalogues at the store. WHITTEMORE & TORREY, 
45 Maiden-Lane, 


al 19 4m 
DUCATION.—REYV. R. T. HUDDART’S CLASSICAL SCHOOL.—Fourteenth-st., 
between University Place and Fitth Avenue. 

This establishment is now prepared for the reception of BOARDERS. No expense has 
been spared to render ita complete, well arranged school for pare It has been built ex- 
pressly for the purpose intended, under the direction of one of the first architects in the 
city, and Mr. Huddart has much satisfaction in presenting to his friends and the pablic, an 
institution, in whieh every requisite for the accommodation, convenience, and comfert of 
his pupils is combined, and such as the experience of many years has suggested, he 
situation is perhaps the most eMigible which could have been selected for the purpose, as 
regards health and facility of access. All the advantages of the best instructors and pro- 
fessors are available, whilst the benefits of a country residence are gained by the out-door 
athletic exercises which can be enjoyed in the spacious lay-ground. 

Further information as to terms, course of study, and other particulars interesting to 
parents, may be obtained on application to Mr. Huddart, at his residence in Fourteenth- 
street. al 123m 
D . \ semanas LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. —LONDON AND NEW YOR 

Capital One Million Sterling, or $5 


%3,000 ° 

General Agents tor the United States of America,—J OSEPH ‘FOWLER and R. 8. 
BUCHANAN, No, 57 Wall-street, New York. 

Pruysician—John W. Francis, Esq., M.D., No. 1 Bond-street. 

Surceon—J. C. Beales, Esq., M.D., No, 543 Broadway. 

Bankxers—The Bank of Commerce. 

Soircrror—Charles Edwards, Esq., No, 51 Wall-street. 

The undersigned are now authorized to receive proposals for insurances on single and 
joint lives, for survivorship annuities, &c. &c., at the same rates they are taken in London, 
Fy shan they are ready to effect aT ONCE, Without primary reference to the Court ot 

irectors. 

The superior advantages offered by this Company consist in PERFECT SECURITY, arising 
from a large paid up capital, totally independent of the premium fund—in the 

riennial Distribution oteighty per cent. or four-fifths of the Profits returned to the 
Policy holders—which, at their option, will be paid 
Jn Cash, or applied in augmentation of the sum insured, or in reduction of the annual 
oremium,. 
. Example of Rates for the Insurance of $100 on a single life. 











Age next For 1 For 7 ‘or whole For whole 
birth-day. year. years. life without life with pro- 
profits. fits. 
20 92 96 1 70 1 92 
25 98 103 1 92 217 
S50 106 113 219 2 48 
35 118 125 255 2 88 
40 131 1 44 3 00 sé 
45 155 1 80 361 4 08 
50 201 241 4 499 


41 

The Albion Life Insurance Company was established in the year 1805, and it consists of 
a highly respectable body of Proprietors, who, independenily of the large paid up Capi- 
tal and accumulated profits of the Company, are individually liable, to the extent of their 
respective shares, for all the Company’s engagements. “The period of its existence, 
(FORTY YEARS) the responsibility of its proprietors, and the amount of its capital, con- 
stitute an unexceptionable security that the engagements of the Company will be strictly 
fulfilled; and when it is considered that the fulfilment of the engagementsof a Life Office 
is sel‘lom called for until twenty, thirty or forty years after those engagements have been 
contracted, it will be felt that not only the present but the future stability of the Company 
is of paramount importance to the policy holder. : 

American Policy Holders are entitled to participate in the English profits, and in every 
respect are put upon the same footing as the oldest policy holder, participating in the 
first division of profits. E , ™ 

The roueee forms for effecting insurances, and all information 


y | C relative thereto, may 
e obtained of the Company’s fully-empowered Agents. y 


JOSEPH FOWHER, 

R. 8S. BUCHANAN, 

___mila’ m! y= tl 7 57 Wall-street. 
EW YORK LIFE iNSURANCE AND TRUST COMPANY.—Persons may 
effect insurances with this Company on their own lives, or the lives of others, 

and for the whole duration of life, or for a limited period. The payment of premiums may 

be either made annually, or in a gross sum. 


PREMIUMS ON ONE HUNDRED DOLLARS FOR ONE YEAR. 


ml a%tf 

















Age. | __1 Year. Age. _ 1 Year. | Age. | 1 Year. {| Age. | 1 Year. 
14 U0 72 26 1 07 38 1 43 50 1 96 
15 0 77 2 112 so | 1 57 51 1 97 
i6 0 84 28 1 20 40 1 69 52 2 03 
17 0 86 29 1 28 41 1 78 53 2 10 
18 0 89 30 1 31 42 1 85 54 2 18 
19 0 90 Sl 1 S32 43 129 55 2 52 
20 091 32 1 33 44 1 90 56 2 47 
1 0 92 3s 1 S4 45 191 57 2 70 
22 0 95 34 135 46 1 92 58 3 14 
25 0 97 35 1 36 47 1 98 59 3 67 
24 099 36 1 39 48 1% 60 4 35 
25 1 00 s7 145 49 1 95 
Money 





will be received in deposite by the Company, and held in trust, upon which ine 
be allowed as follows :—U pon any sum over $100 irredeemable for 1 year, 4 per 
cent; do. do. tor 5 months, $ 1-2 per cent; do. do. for 2 months, 2 1-2 per cent 

When the amount to be deposited shall exceed $1060 the rate of interest to be fixed by 


special agreement. 

TRUSTEES. 
Stephen Warren, 
Thomas W. Ludlow, 
Gulian C. Verplanck, 
Gardner G. Howland, 
Albert R. Gallatin, 
Samuel Themson, 
James J. Jones, 


terest will 


Stephen Allen, 
Joseph Kernochan, 
John R. Townsend, 
Henry Brevoort, 
John Johnston, 
Augustus James, 
George Grittin, 
Jonathan Goodhue, 
James Hooker, 
John D. Van Buren. 
Cuarves C, Paimes, Secretary. 
abfebitt 


William Bard, 

John Greig, 

Robert Ray, 
Leovardo S. Suarez, 
John J. Palmer, 
John J. Astor, 


é ] William B. Asior, 
David S. Kennedy, Daniel Lord, Jr., 


Corn. W. Lawrence, William L. Marcy, 
STEPHEN ALLEN, President. 
RICHARD K. HOFFMAN, 
Physician to the Company. 
I RITISH CHURCH.—A MEETING, preparatory to the formation of a Britis 

, Fr EE CHURCH, for the more immediate use of BriTisH RESIDENTS, and of the vast number 
of EF MIGRANTS, continually arriving at the port of New York, who are members of the CHURCH 
or ENGLAND,—will be held on Monpay, the l4th inst., at the house of ANTHONY BAR- 
CLAY, Esa., H. B. M. Consut, No. 1 College Place, at 8 o’clock P.M. 

The attendance of British MERCHANTS AND GENTLEMEN disposed to co-operate ina 
work which will prove of infinite advantage to EMIGRANTS, and one, therefore, of peculiar 
interest and importance to the CuurcH CaTHotuic, is hereby very earnestly solicited. 

New York, April 7th, 1945, ; 








t. 7th, tog a al 12 lw 
CARD TO 'THE LADIES.—MISS ANDERSON would respectfully inform her 
friends and the public generally, that she has now opened, at her establishment, 264 

Bowery, an assortment of Parisian Millinery of the latest fashions, consisting of Bonnets, 

Bibbons, Flowers,&c. ‘To which she solicits your patronage. al l2tf 


HE 59th ANNIVERSARY DINNER of the St. GEORGE'S SOCIETY of New 
York, will take place at the Astor House, on the 23d inst.—Tickets, the number of 
which are limited, may be had of the Steward. : 
EDWARD WALKER, 114 Fulton-street, and 128 N 
J. R. WALTER, 296 Broadway, 
Wm. HINDHAU GH, | Vesey-street, 
F. DIAPER, 38 Wall-street. al 15 2w 
OUSE IN THE COUNTRY TO LET—Beautifully situated in the healthy village 
of Middletown Point, New Jersey. It contains niné rooms, with a garden, stable, 
coach-house, &e. attached. In summer there is a daily steam-boat communication with 
New York; and the cointry around is the most salabrious of any in the State. 
moderate. Apply at this office. Possession immediately. 





assau-street, 


Rent very 
‘ra i 8 al5 tf 
FFICE FOR THE RECOVERY OF DORMANT PROPERTY, AND Bt s 

AND UNITED STATES GENERAL ADVERTISING AGENCY, For “— 
prompt insertion of Advertisements in all the British, American, and Canadian New- 
papers, and for Galignani’s Messenger, Paris. 

MR. THOMAS RAWLINGS, of No, 1 New-street, corner of Wall-st 
pointed Agent to Mr. SAMUEL DEACON, of Walbrook, near the Mansion House, Lon- 
don, the accredited Agent tor every LONDON and PROVINCIAL NEWSPAPER, 
solicits a to rig offered by this Agente = a that the facility ot 
communicating with every Newspaper throughout ENGLAND, t TATES, | 
Cee leone duly appreciated . “ satingencgdven 

Mr. DEACON having formed a very copious index, embracing a period of ONE HUN- 
DRED YEARS, to many THOUSAND notices to HEIRS, &., wanted—reference to the 
same may be had through this office. 

Mr. Rawlings being in constant communication with the first legal authorities, will at 
all times enable him to give the best advice connected with DORMANT PROPERTY. 

Copies of Wills procured from England, and all important affairs transacted with confi- 
dence and despatch. * 

All legal or other notices for insertion in the London Gazette must be duly authenticated, 
and accompanied by an affidavit made before a Magistrate or British Consul, whose official 
seal and signature must be attached. 

A printed list of ENGLISH, IRISH, SCOTCH, and WELSH papers, as officially or- 
dered by the Government, containing the circulation and the amount of duty paid by each 
paper, may be had or inspected on application at the office. akocabu 
ste AM BETWEEN NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL.—The Great Western Steam 

Ship Co.’s steam ship GREAT WESTERN, Captain Mathews; and their new Iron 
steam ship GREAT BRITAIN, Capt. Hosken, are appointed to sail during the year 1845, 








‘reet, being ap- 


as follows: 
From Liverpool. 


; From New York. 
Great Western...... Saturday 29th March 





























3reat Western.... Thursday... .24 i 
GPs ccsecedsccngeeoesd do -l7th May BOcccccces oe “Wee “ith eee 
MO. ess -do ath July Os. see MO. ssevveses Sist July 
Great Britain.. -do -2d Aug Great Britain... aturday...... 30th Aug 
Great Western ........- do......25d Aug. | Great Western.... Thursday,..,.. 18th Sept 
Great Britain........... do,.....27th Sept. | Great Britain..... Saturday....... 25th Oct 
Great Western.. dO... ees 11th Oct. Great Western....Thursday...,.., 6th Nov 
Great Britain........... ee 22d Nov’r. | Great Britain..... Saturday........ 20th Dee 
Passage money per Great Western, from N 


ew York to Liverpool, $io0 bs : 
ard’s fee. 1 $100, and $5 Stew 
For freight or passage, apply to 


RICHARD IRVIN 98 s 
New York, 27th January, 1845. wre 


abfebltf 

AUANO,-0¢T ne Cargo of the Ship Shakspeare, from Ichaboe, of very superior quality 

warranted pure as imported, at $40 per ton, of 2000Ibs. (if sold in tight casks anad« 
ditional charge for the pachage). For sale_in lots to suit purchasers, by ’ 

E. K. COLLINS & CO., 56 Sonth-street 

E. K. C. & Co., have also for sale the best authenticated works on Guano proving, be- 
yond a doubt, that it enhances the value of all crops, from 30 to 75 per cent beyond its 
cost; and market gardening much more, bringing forward ve , 














J getables from 2 to 4 weeks 
earlier—3 cwt. is the full average quantity used peracre. It is said also, to be a pres 
ventive against rust, mildew, and the fly in wheat and rot in potatoes . m22 4t 
‘ ~ . 22 
YUANO.—The undersigned has received trom the Peruvian ¢ ompany a cargo o 
BW Guano, which is offered for sale in bags of about 150 pounds each, and is warranted 
to be the genuine Peruvian Guano, corresponding to the tests and analysis instituted by 
Ure, Voelckel, Kiaproth, and other scientific chemists. To induces irmets to make early 
experiments with this valuable manure, the price is reduced { ~- , 7 
j L ; . ’ we two and a i 
pound, from which the following deductions will be made: 5 0 and a Wilf cents per 
In lots not less than five 1ONS....-sceeeeseeeeeseeeereeeres 10 per cent., or 21 4 cts per Ib, 
“ “ “ ‘* ten tons , > 4 
bekaniihsuvetdes pretest ces Tita riner? 5 1.8 ote \ 
“ over a CSD COG cc senseccedsicccecés * ta ae oe 9 r + + . + 
. eevee « i ‘ a ) 
It may be had in small parcels of not less t one bag, at Thor ute Siew I Stat Ph . 
near b'ulton Ferry—and in larger quantities by a ly t . 'k Bw IN B ARTI ETT.” 
a ml5 4t is " 49 South-at tN.Y. 
12 South-street, N. Y. 
OLIN NIMMO, A t fort \ RK AL ) pb Coun sax. andCHAM 
7 BERS’ MNEURGH JOURNAL Ve { = Scone’ " “toe C.W 
n “* 
The Al n.. . 
The Old Countryma £1 ae ! — 
Chamie Edinb J 0 7 
ew” As the new vo s s Hos 
; . A, edb, “ime n « sme cominer the be ining of the y ll p ms in 
: e t t rel 1 lo se t sto Mr 
Nimmeas soon as possible. i we 
Subscriptions also receivedby Mes Smith & . Kin 1 . 
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